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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


1 Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 

Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 


Ov kh | N 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 


ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 
heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 
own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 
4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 


5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 





Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 

a installed in a bathroom with complete 
British homes. confidence. 


att poor NGL cactecehje 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED « 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD : LONDON NW 10 
A member of the PARNALI. Group of Companies 
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Handling equipment 
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ACTUAL COST OF FUEL 
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A CLEAN BILL OF GAS 

When you pay for gas, you pay for fuel, clean and simple. There 
are no extras to take into account, no storage or handling costs, no 
stokers to be paid, little in the way of maintenance overheads. Gas 
is quick to heat, easy to control and flexible in its application. Its 
calorific value is constant. There is no anxiety about what the 
next delivery will be like (or whether it will arrive) because gas 
delivery is also constant, a stream of latent, reliable heat going 
right to the point where it is required. There are many instances 
in which the specialist advice of the gas industry could ensure 
better results for the money spent on fuel. 





What does ‘not knowing’ cost ? 


7 cost of ‘not knowing’ about how WORMS OF PIB. i 0c cava ccccccnscacesseatssessseccecs 
gas can serve you can only be meas- 
ured by the specialist at your Area Gas: — ...cccccoccccceccccenceccceccorsccsecsesesnceeseeesscers 
Board. Their services are free. To solve 
your problem, they can draw upon the ADDOEB  .coscccccceccsecsenccccovsccscnsensccccsesess 


resources of the whole Gas Industry. If 
you would like the latest information 
about gas, get your secretary to fill in 
these details (or pin this advertisement to 
your letter heading) and sead to your 
Area Gas Board. 


see eeeeeeeeeeecseeccesoeces 
SOOO eee eeeeee sn eeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeesesasasneeeenesee® 


QR REID WAT WOR ini nsincknsaieiscciccescdass ‘ 
The Gas Council, 1. Grosvenor Piace, London, S.W.1 


The Cas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal G.c. G5B 
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MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED BY— 


PeN PO LD 


FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD 


IMPERIAL WORKS, BALMORAL ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS 


Telephone: Watford 2241 Telegrams: ‘‘Penfold, Watford"’ 





the best 
in fencing 


We illustrate an artist's 
impression of the recently 
completed school at Woking- 
ham, Berks. Designed by the 
Development Group (Archi 
tects and Building Branch) of 
the Ministry of Education in 
collaboration with Berkshire 


Education Committee. 
Fencing by Penfold—the 
Chain Link Fencing, Concrete 
Posts and Fittings were all 
manufactured at our Watford 
factory and erected by a team 
of our specialist erectors. 
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‘FRIDGE’ 

















One of the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living 
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Keeps fresh ) (Keeps fresh 





You make a point of buying your food fresh. 
The ‘fridge’ makes a point of keeping it fresh. 
That’s the way to fitness: that’s life with an 
electric ‘fridge’. 

The foods that are especially worrying—meat, 
milk, butter, fish—lots of people dare not buy 
ahead because these things ‘won’t keep’. But 
in the ‘fridge’ they will keep—fresh, sweet and 
wholesome. The electric ‘fridge’ is clean 
and cheap to run. 


See the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living at your 
Electricity Service Centre 











. ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC ELECTRIC WASHING ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATERHEATER MACHINE REFRIGERATOR 


Keep in touch with all the latest work-saving ideas for the 
home by visiting your Electricity Service Centre. Ask there 
for the new free book, “ Life with Electricity”. Or write for 
a copy to the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 
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Scotland and Planning 


THE TWENTY-SECOND Inter- 
national Congress on Town and 
Country Planning (Edinburgh 19-25 
September) is the first to be held in 
Scotland. 

It is a useful occasion for assem- 
bling information about Scotland 
relevant to housing and land-use 
planning, and the articles in this 
issue describe in that frame of refer- 
ence the country’s chief characteris- 
tics and problems. They will remind 
Congress visitors from abroad, and 
perhaps some home readers also, that 
Scotland is not simply a northern 
province of the British mainland, but 
a land with its own distinct indivi- 
duality, in geography, climate, eco- 
nomics, and culture—not less _in- 
teresting because its affairs are closely 
bound up with those of Great Britain 
as a whole. 


The land area of Scotland is 
10,959,000 acres; just over half that 
of England and Wales. Its population 
(about 5,150,000) is however less than 
one-ninth of that of England and 
Wales. Yet it has the same high ratio 
of urban to rural inhabitants, and a 
similar high percentage massed in a 
few large cities. The fundamental 
problems of city congestion and 
growth and of rural decline, familiar 
in all industrialized countries, pre- 
sent themselves in at least as acute a 
form as in England and Wales; and 
the attempt to deal with them is con- 
fronted in both parts of Great Britain 
by the same necessity of reconciling 
the requirements of industry and its 
workers with the desire to maximize 
home food production. 

For housing and planning the 
governmental administration of Scot- 
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land is separate from that of England 
and Wales, and there are differences 
of detail. These differences are ex- 
plained in the article on Scottish land- 
use planning. The special features of 
the housing situation in Scotland are 
dealt with in another article. Under- 
lying these questions is the Scottish 
land itself, and the general view of the 
Scottish scene given by Professor 
Robert Miller should perhaps be read 
first. 

The formidable difficulties facing 
the planners of the Clyde Valley, the 
home and workplace of a fourth of 
Scotland’s population, are described 
by Mr Robert Grieve, and the plan- 
ning of the capital city and its region 
by Mr T. T. Hewitson. 

Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, one of the 
first members of the East Kilbride 
Development Corporation, deals with 
the place of new towns in Scottish 
planning; and Mr Thornton-Kems- 
ley, MP for the Montrose Burghs, 
discusses the problem of the smaller 
towns. 

One of the big Scottish issues, the 
future of the scenically magnificent 
and sparsely-peopled Highlands, is 
Mr Rendel Govan’s subject; and the 
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way in which parts of this region are 
being transformed by hydro-electric 
works, is that of Mr G. D. Banks. The 
very different character of the Scot- 
tish Lowlands, where highly produc- 
tive and varied agriculture prevails, 
is described by Mr P. M. Scola. 

Two other contributions study 
some aspects of Scottish culture. That 
of Professor James A. Roy analyses 
the influence of religious ideas and the 
educational system on the national 
character and social life. And that of 
Professor Robert Matthew looks sym- 
pathetically but critically at past and 
present Scottish building and archi- 
tecture. 

The total picture, to an Editor who 
has to admit English origin, though 
like most Englishmen he has a deep 
love for Scotland and for some Scots, 
is one of intense vitality and great 
charm; not without, on the planning 
side, a mingling of distress. No more 
than any other great people are the 
Scots yet grappling successfully with 
the great urban-rural problem, 
though, like all others, they seem to 
shape as if about to do so. For them, 
as for the rest of the nations, time is 
running out. 


Scottish New Towns’ Progress 


Reports of the development cor- 
porations of East Kilbride and Glen- 
rothes to 31 March 1954 are pub- 
lished (HMSO, 3s.), and show im- 
pressive progress. 

East Kilbride had completed 1,809 
houses and is now building at about 
1,000 houses a year. The factory space 
completed amounted to 646,000 sq. 
ft, including the important Rolls- 
Royce factory, which already em- 
ploys 3,000 workers. The hydraulics 
laboratory for the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
was nearing completion. To keep 
pace with the housing output the 


annual addition of factory space 
should be 100,000 sq. ft a year; and 
while the town has so far provided 
local employment for its residents, the 
report suggests some anxiety about 
enough industry for the future, as 
there is still no concerted policy 
among Government departments for 
decentralization in the Clyde Valley 
region. 

Difficulty is being found in the 
building of larger houses for letting, 
required for proper development as a 
balanced community; the Scottish 
rating system is stated to be the ob- 
stacle to this and to the building of 
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Map showing principal cities, new towns, Highland line, and hydro-electric works. 
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shops, offices, and factories at an 
economic rent. A start on the town 
centre, and such buildings as a cinema 
hotel, and public hall, is considered 
urgent. 

Much thought has been given to 
the ratio of houses to flats. Hitherto 
one-third flats have been built, but it 
is found that incoming tenants much 
prefer houses with gardens. ‘‘Flats, 
which are more suitable for adult 
families, will be needed later in the 
town’s development, if a reasonable 
density is to be achieved.” (We need 
not comment on this curious aspira- 
tion.) The proportion of flats is being 
reduced to 25 per cent for the next 
four or five years. 

The report shows great care for all 
aspects of physical and social develop- 
ment on the part of the corporation 
and excellent co-operation by local 
authorities and by the new residents 
themselves. The Government housing 
subsidies for the year were £92,229 
and the net deficiency (after allowing 
for interest during construction 
chargeable to capital) was £38,600; 
not apparently heavy “‘losses’” in 
relation to the year’s capital expendi- 
ture of £2? million, when compared 
with the subsidies on central multi- 
storey redevelopment, and the rela- 
tive social advantages. 

Glenrothes reports that by March 
1954 it had housed 3,700 new resi- 
dents, and had 1,770 houses and flats 
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completed and building. The cor- 
poration is however seriously con- 
cerned about the absence of adequate 
industrial development to balance the 
town, since it must not become merely 
a mining town or a dormitory. It has 
not been allowed to build factories 
for letting in advance of finding 
actual occupants; and it complains 
that it is not in a position to offer 
conditions to industrial firms equiva- 
lent to those of the subsidized de- 
velopment areas, and that it has not 
been as favourably treated as other 
areas “having no greater claims”’ in 
the siting of publicly sponsored indus- 
trial or research establishments. An 
important extension to one of the in- 
dustries already in the area has how- 
ever now been sanctioned. 

Like East Kilbride, Glenrothes 
points to the rating system as an 
almost insuperable barrier to private 
development and the building of 
larger houses for letting. 

Some progress has been made with 
two shopping centres, and one church 
and a community hall have been 
opened. In general, however, social 
and recreational facilities are not 
keeping pace with housing. 

The deficiency for the year was 
£10,535 after deducting interest 
chargeable to capital; Government 
housing subsidies were £40,529; the 
capital expenditure for the year was 


£870,305. 


This Journal’s Jubilee 


The current issue of Town AND 
Country PLANNING completes. its 
fiftieth year of publication. It first 
appeared in October 1904 as THE 
GARDEN Cry, just after the founda- 
tion of Letchworth, was later re- 
named GARDEN CiTIEs AND TOWN 
PLANNING, and under these and its 
present name has appeared con- 
tinuously, as a monthly or a quarterly, 


throughout the half century. It is the 
oldest publication devoted wholly to 
town and country planning, and its 
files, which contain contributions by 
many pioneers and leaders of thought 
on the subject, are indispensable to a 
study of planning history. We hope to 
recall some of its past contents in our 
next (October 1954) issue to be pub- 
lished mid-September. 
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THE SCOTTISH SCENE 


A brief description of the geological and geographical structure of 
Scotland, and of the distribution of population and character of 
agriculture and industry resulting therefrom. 


O UNDERSTAND Scotland, we 

| must look to its very founda- 
tions, to the old rocks of which 

it is built. Three ancient slabs of the 
earth’s crust are involved. The largest 
we call the Highlands, where a former 
plateau has been deeply eroded by 
river valleys and, more recently, by 
ice sheets and valley glaciers. The 
main upper surfaces reach some 2,000 
feet, with high summits rising to over 
3,000, and in a few cases to 4,000 feet. 
Our second highest region is the 
Southern Uplands, which, lacking the 


by ROBERT MILLER 


variety of rocks of the Highlands, is of 
much smoother form and, being on 
the whole less resistant to erosion, is 
lower, nowhere attaining 3,000 feet 
and with its main upper surfaces at 
some 1,500 feet only. Both of these 
upland areas are built of hard rocks, 
from which glaciation has stripped 
most of the soil so that in the Scottish 
climate they carry only rough graz- 
ings at best and often only moors and 
rocky wastes. Only where the effect 
of the ice-sheets has been to deposit 
material, usually on the floors of the 


“The Roof of Scotland’’. A panorama of summits in the Highlands near Glen Coe. 


Robert Adam 
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large valleys, is tillage worth while, 
and the hills therefore offer a liveli- 
hood to only a small number of people 
at a low material standard. However, 
like hill folk elsewhere their contribu- 
tion to the national heritage has been 
generous. 

The third main region of Scotland 
is the so-called Lowlands, built of 
sandstones: the older red, the younger 
grey, but both injected and inter- 
leaved with volcanic rocks. Most of 
the sandstones weather relatively 
freely and form the lower ground, but 
fortunately for Scotland this central 
block has foundered, lowering these 
rocks to, and often below, sea level, 
thus protecting them from erosion and 
preserving for Scotland her main 
natural asset, coal, which occurs in 
the grey sandstones. The volcanic 
rocks, however, are usually very re- 
sistant to erosion, and where they 
occur in thickness, they form con- 
siderable hills, such as the Ochills, 
which reach 2,000 feet, the Pentlands, 
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Robert Adam 
Loch Garry, Inverness-shire. Deep firths and locks extend up many of the major valleys. 


Campsies, Sidlaws, etc., and the high 
moors of Lanarkshire. Smaller masses 
of volcanic rock are also prominent, 
especially where glaciation has over- 
steepened them and some such jutting 
crags like Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton castle rocks have formed 
defensive sites of great importance in 
the history of Scotland. 


Agriculture, Settlement, Nationhood 


The Lowlands, indeed, are only 
low by comparison with the High- 
lands and a relatively small area lies 
below 400 feet, above which level asa 
rule farming in Scotland passes from 
arable to pasture. Low gently-sloping 
land is indeed at a premium in Scot- 
land and were it not for yet another 
by-product of the glaciation the situa- 
tion would be even worse. Oscilla- 
tions of sea level during and since the 
glaciation have left a suite of “raised 
beaches’’—relatively smooth coastal 
terraces now usually bearing good 
soil and offering the earliest and often 
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the best sites for agriculture and in- 
deed settlement. In the north-west 
Highlands they are often the only 
habitable land, while in the Lowlands 
the narrow “25 feet beach” accounts 
for the characteristic constricted and 
elongated form of some of the seaside 
towns like Kirkcaldy, Port Glasgow, 
and others. Though there has been 
some uplift, the sea still partially 
drowns the land and thus deep firths 
and sea-lochs extend up our major 
valleys, bringing most of the Low- 
lands within easy reach of sea trans- 
port, an important consideration in 
the early exploitation of coal. 

This rough hilly country was set on 
the outer fringe of Europe; Cape 
Wrath is nearer to Iceland than it is 
to the English Channel; Edinburgh 
is nearer to the Arctic Circle than to 
Switzerland. Only to the south were 
there near neighbours, Ireland be- 
yond the sea and wealthy, lusty 
England uncomfortably close. In this 
isolation, Saxon, Celt, and Norseman 
fused together and were hammered 
into nationhood by the English 
attempts at domination. Inheritance 
of the English crown and ultimate 
Union brought wider horizons and 


careers for Scots, but at the cost of 
merging their individuality in that of 


the dominant partner. 


Social Factors in Agriculture 


During most of her history, Scot- 
land’s only wealth was her land, not 
broad acres as in the English plain, 
but small fields laboriously won from 
hill and moor. In the bleak climate, 
yields were poor, so that in medieval 
and even later times there was little 
surplus of wealth and thus the visitor 
from kindlier lands will remark that 
Scotland has few major examples of 
ecclesiastical and domestic architec- 
ture. The fact that so many medieval 
churches and abbeys are in ruins and 
that castles are relatively prominent 
reflects a harsh and troubled history. 
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The Scottish equivalent of the manor- 
house is the peel tower, a grim gaunt 
edifice forming at once a house and a 
stronghold. Some would see in its 
piled-up structure—and in the 
cramped space within the walls of 
early Edinburgh—the origins of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury fashion for tenements. These 
great blocks of flats huddle so many 
people on to so little space that they 
have created a whole social atmos- 
phere of their own, leading sometimes 
to emulation and even friction be- 
tween neighbours and sometimes to a 
warm-hearted mutual assistance 
which is not conspicuous in the wider 
spacings of new housing. 


Types of Agriculture 


It was not till the late eighteenth 
century, when knowledge and capital 
became available, that major im- 
provements in agriculture took place, 
but then some of the finest farms in 
the kingdom were created, with large 
regular fields, good housing, and 
systematic drainage and road systems. 
The Lothians, indeed, have some of 
the most thoroughly planned country- 
side in Britain. The cool moist cli- 
mate, however, makes stock and not 
corn the centre of farming activity. In 
the wetter west, the emphasis has for 
long been on dairying, and Ayrshires 
are becoming the dominant British 
dairy breed. The harsher north-east 
raises beef and the Aberdeen-Angus 
breed has achieved world recognition. 
Even in the kindlier south-east, the 
arable farms feed most of their pro- 
duce to stock. On the hills, sheep 
alone can win a living, hardy black- 
faces on the heathery hills and che- 
viots on the grassy. Corn in Scotland 
means oats and barley. Little of the 
former now goes into brose and por- 
ridge, but the latter has put Edin- 
burgh in the front rank of brewing 
towns and raised whisky to the top 
flight of dollar earners. 
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Robert Adam 


Farm lands of East Lothian. Low gently sloping land is at a premium. 


Trade, Mining, and Manufacture 
But only a small proportion of 
Scotsmen live and work on the land: 
the vast majority, four out of five, are 
town dwellers. Some of the towns— 
Stirling and Edinburgh for example 
—have flourished throughout Scot- 
tish history: their key position has 
made them market centres and 
regional capitals and in such towns 
we may still see ancient buildings. 
The majority of our Scottish towns, 
however, are much younger and in 
most cases were based on easily-won 
coal and iron ore. Glasgow, a small 
medieval cathedral and university 
town, woke into commercial life with 
the American trade, mostly in tobacco 
and sugar, from that turned to cotton 
and ships, and though still specializ- 
ing in heavy engineering has develop- 
ed a wide range of industries which 


makes the Clyde Valley the home of 


half the industrial population of 
Scotland. Kilmarnock is a satellite 
centre again based on coal. 

In the centre, coal and communica- 
tions have created a densely peopled 
industrial area in the Falkirk-Larbert- 
Grangemouth area. Grangemouth, a 
modern town founded virtually to 
serve as Glasgow’s outport on the 
North Sea, is now, in virtue of its 
nodal position, attracting modern 
industry to its ample level sites in the 
mud flats of the Forth. With its huge 
petroleum refinery and associated in- 
dustries we may expect the Grange- 
mouth area to develop much further 
and to present an interesting planning 
problem. 

In the north-east, Aberdeen is a 
regional capital of the first order and 
the principal Scottish fishing port, 
with industries arising from both 
these functions. Dundee, the centre 
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of the old east coast textile industry, 
specialized in jute, but is turning to 
very modern light industries. Edin- 
burgh, the capital since Scotland 
began to traffic with her neighbours 
to the south and across the North 
Sea, enjoys a rich variety of industry 
which makes her position a strong one 
in times cf industrial depression. 


A Land of Dramatic Contrasts 


Such briefly is the Scottish picture: 
a country justly famed for scenic 
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beauty and vast lonely places yet 
probably the most urbanized in 
Europe; a country combining attrac- 
tive rural buildings, from cottage to 
castle, with the worst slums in Britain; 
a poor country, one of whose principal 
exports is people, and yet one with a 
flourishing and highly specialized in- 
dustry whose products, be they rail- 
way wagon covers or fine knitwear, 
ocean liners or whisky, have carried 
the name of Scotland to every corner 
of the globe. 


SCOTTISH LAND-USE PLANNING 


The town and country planning law and administration of 
Scotland is in principle similar to that of England and Wales, 
but there are separate Acts with a number of m nor variations. 
The general British system is here described, with only some of 


the more important variations for Scotland. 


HE AIMS of town and country 

| planning in Britain were former- 
ly defined in the Act of 1932, 
which applied to Scotland as well as 
to England and Wales. The aims were 
said to be to control land develop- 
ment, to secure proper sanitary condi- 
tions, amenity and convenience, to 
preserve buildings of architectural or 
historic interest and places of natural 
interest or beauty, and generally to 
protect existing amenities, urban and 
rural. These objects are no longer 
recited in the legislation. But the 


Town and Country Planning Acts of 


1947, now the “main Acts’, are 
described in their preambles as Acts 
to make fresh provision for planning 
the development and use of land, for 
granting permission to develop land 


and for conferring other powers of 


control over the use of land. 


Greatly Widened Purposes 
While these fresh provisions are 


directed towards the same goals as 
before, there is a significant change of 
approach. It shows itself only subtly 
in the words quoted above, but in 
practice the alteration is vast. Where- 
as before the war the Government 
and local authorities exercised certain 
beneficent controls over town and 
country development, there was then 
no claim or pretence to a radical 
control over the nation’s whole use- 
pattern of land and buildings. That 
however is now the acknowledged 
aim. 

At the national level the town 
planning system seeks to steer new 
industry to selected areas which need 
such revitalizing. It also assists the 
house-building programme of 300,000 
dwellings a year, which output has 
now been exceeded. At the national 
level, also, national parks are being 
designated, to preserve in their 
natural character Britain’s most out- 
standing landscapes. So far, no 
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national parks have been created in 
Scotland, but special orders have 
been made for certain Highland areas 
requiring notice to be given to the 
Secretary of State of all developments 
proposed. 

At regional level planning seeks to 
restrain the expansion of overgrown 
towns, to develop satellite communi- 
ties where appropriate, and to relieve 
congested centres. The aim is to 
develop towns as towns and country 
as country and to put an end to the 
onward creep of sporadic building 
which created neither the one thing 
nor the other. 

At local level the objects are to 
bring to the growth and any re- 
development of each town a con- 
scious guidance of layout, sufficient 
space for each necessary purpose, 
sound design of buildings, roads and 
spaces, preservation of notable build- 
ings and natural features, and a 
safeguarding of agriculture. 


Two Kinds of Powers 


The powers of the Government and 
local authorities are broadly speaking 
of two kinds: powers of control or 
restraint of private developments; 
and powers enabling the authorities 
themselves to take the initiative. Out- 
standing in the latter class are the 
powers in the New Towns Act, 1946, 
which enables the responsible Mini- 
ster (in Scotland the Secretary of 
State) to set up a development cor- 
poration to build a new town on a 
site which (after a public local in- 
quiry) he has specified. In the same 
class are the powers of local authori- 
ties to select parts of their towns as 
needing comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion, to acquire land and buildings 
there as necessary, and to redevelop 
the areas according to coherent new 
plans. 

The other class of powers, for 
control, require everyone who wishes 
to build any substantial structure, or 
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to make any material change in the 
use of land, to obtain permission 
beforehand. By giving or withholding 
permission, or imposing conditions, 
the authority exercises a constant 
influence over development. 


Fairness to Private Rights 


The principal problem is to recon- 
cile the exercise of these powers with 
a respect for the rights of private pro- 
perty so intimately affected. A plan 
to limit a town’s growth may involve 
the denial of permission to build upon 
land where building would unques- 
tionably have been profitable; and it 
has always been necessary to pay 
compensation for the infliction of such 
hardship. Until recently it was hoped 
to recoup a proportion of that cost 
from properties to which planning 
had brought some “‘betterment’’. But 
this hope has proved slender in 
practice and by legislation in 1954 is 
virtually abandoned. 


The Authorities for Planning 


The local planning authorities in 
England and Wales are the county 
councils and the county borough 
councils—in other words the largest 
local government authorities. In 
Scotland they are the councils of the 
counties and the large burghs— 
usually over 20,000 population— 
though two small burghs (Thurso 
and St Andrews) have powers. These 
authorities prepare development 
plans, and the law does not permit 
them to delegate that work. The task 
of giving or withholding permission 
to build may however be delegated, 
in whole or in part, and in England 
the majority of municipal borough 
councils and urban and rural district 
councils discharge important shares 
of the duties. 

Development plans, formulated 
after extensive surveys, are the sub- 
ject of public inquiry before approval 
by the appropriate Minister, and this 
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may be given subject to modifications. 
In England and Wales plans are ap- 
proved by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. In Scotland 
they go to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, who is well fitted for the 
task by virtue of the responsibilities 
he carries which are related to 
planning. 

When approved, the development 
plan eventually becomes unchal- 
lengeable as a statement of what the 
development policy is. The plan may 
be in broad terms only, and develop- 
ments at variance with it may in 
proper cases be allowed: the plan 
has of itself no mandatory effect. Its 
effect is gained from, the steps taken 
day by day, in the light of its authori- 
tative policy pronouncements, by all 
competent authorities. 

In the same way as the Minister or 
Secretary of State is the final arbiter 
of the contents ofa development plan, 
so he makes the decisions on appeals 
by aggrieved applicants for permis- 
sions to build or develop. An inquiry 
may be held into each appeal. 


Methods: Zoning etc. 


Notable points in the British plan- 
ning method include the practice of 
“zoning” land for the uses which in 
each zone are to predominate, such 
as residential, shopping, and indus- 
trial uses. Ancillary uses in a zone are 
admissible, and even extraneous uses 
are sometimes tolerable on the merits 
of the case: it is not usually considered 
essential for any zone to be completely 
homogeneous. The predominant use 
is, however, to be the criterion by 
which the acceptability of any pro- 
posed use is judged. This use-zoning 
thus settles the main pattern of the 
town design. 

Quantitative planning then follows 
by means of density provisions which 
postulate the number of persons per 
acre intended to be accommodated. 
In industrial and other zones the 
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quantitative planning is provided 
by a floor-space index, or plot ratio. 

For particular buildings, such as 
churches, schools, and public offices, 
the plans may define actual sites on 
the map; and similarly sites are re- 
served for the more spacious, open 
necessities like parks, playing fields, 
and regional open spaces. At the peri- 
meter of towns lands are reserved as 
Green Belts, to continue mainly in 
agriculture in private ownership. 

Finally, sites are designated for 
compulsory acquisition by public 
authorities, for new roads, electricity 
or water undertakings, or various 
other functions. 


Control of External Appearances 


In the course of all its work a plan- 
ning authority endeavours to direct 
and benefit the growth of its towns 
architecturally. Controls affecting 
the art of architecture are inevitably 
contentious, and authorities have fre- 
quently to be satisfied with the mere 
prevention of less competent work. 
But by clever and enlightened ad- 
ministration, with incessant and 
patient work, it is often possible to 
exert a beneficial influence upon 
design without impairing aesthetic 
freedom. 


National and Regional Planning 

Neither in Scotland nor in England 
and Wales is there any regional 
planning authority between the Mini- 
stry and the local councils. There 
have been a number of advisory plans 
for wider areas than single counties 
or boroughs, such as the Greater 
London Plan, 1944 and the Clyde 
Valley Plan 1946, but these, though 
influential, are not development 
plans, and have no statutory force. 
There are powers for the establish- 
ment of joint planning boards, but 
these have not so far been used to 
create anything that could be called 
regional authorities. 
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HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 


This article, for which we are indebted to the Defiartment of 
Health for Scotland, deals with the main problems and policy for 


housing in Scotland. 


two-fold: to provide sufficient 

new houses to give every family 
an adequate home of its own; and 
to improve the general housing stan- 
dard by the replacement or radical 
improvement of existing unfit houses. 
It is, to a great extent, a legacy of the 
large-scale building, in the nineteenth 
century, of small, ill-equipped houses 
to cope with the tremendous influx of 
population created by the Industrial 
Revolution. In this period ‘“‘tene- 
ments” containing a number of 
houses of one or two rooms, with 
usually only one WC on each landing, 
common to several tenants, a box-bed 
in the kitchen and a sink which had 
to be used for all washing purposes, 
became the standard type of Scottish 
working-class housing in the towns. 
Rural housing, too, was extremely 
deficient in living space, water supply, 
sanitary conveniences, and domestic 
equipment generally. 


S werd” HOUSING problem is 


Measure of the Problems 


It was not until 1912 that the 
awakening public consciousness of 
the inadequacy of Scottish housing 
led to the setting up of a Royal Com- 
mission on Housing. The Commission 
reported in 1917 and it was as a result 
of their recommendations that a 
direct responsibility for housing the 
working classes was accepted by the 
State. By the Housing, Town Plan- 
ning, etc. (Scotland) Act, 1919, a 
statutory obligation was placed on 
local authorities, i.e. all town and 
county councils, to provide or see to 
the provision of the necessary houses, 
and subsidies from the central govern- 


ment were provided to enable them 
to let the houses at rents which the 
tenants could afford. 

At the end of 1953 the total number 
of houses in Scotland was about 
1,500,000 of which about 40 per cent 
were over seventy years old and more 
than half over forty years old. Of the 
total, about 750,000 are privately 
owned houses which are rented. 
Nearly ali of them are over forty years 
old and many are over seventy years 
old. From these figures the import- 
ance of the older houses in the Scottish 
housing structure can be seen. 


Post-War Policy 


In the years following the end of the 
last war, the main emphasis in the 
Scottish housing programme was on 
the building of houses for letting by 
local authorities to families without 
homes of their own. This policy is 
being continued to the fullest extent 
that the resources of labour and 
materials will allow; but steps are 
also being taken to deal with the bad 
conditions which exist in many of the 
older houses. The Housing (Repairs 
and Rents) (Scotland) Act, 1954, 
already in operation, contains mea- 
sures to facilitate the repair and im- 
provement of existing privately- 
owned houses and to encourage local 
authorities to resume slum clearance. 

Everything possible is being done 
also to encourage private enterprise to 
play a part. The restrictions on private 
housebuilding which were imposed 
originally as war-time measures have 
been progressively relaxed; local 
authorities have been urged to exer- 
cise their powers to make advances 
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for the purchase or building of houses 
and for the conversion, repair or 
improvement of existing houses, and 
schemes have been formulated to 
reduce the initial deposit on advances 
by building societies for house pur- 
chase, by arranging for the additional 
risk involved in making a very high 
advance (up to 95 per cent of the 
value of the house) to be shared jointly 
by the building society, the local 
authority and the Secretary of State. 


Number and Types of Houses 


A total of some 200,000 permanent 
houses have been built in Scotland 
since the war. Of these, it is estimated 
that approximately 29 per cent are of 
three apartments or less, 63 per cent 
of four apartments, and 8 per cent 
of five apartments or more. They are 
mainly one and two-storey cottages, 
two-storey flatted houses and blocks 
of flats of three storeys or more. 
About 45 per cent of all the perman- 
ent houses provided have been built 
by non-traditional methods of con- 
struction. In addition 32,176 tem- 
porary houses were built between 


1946 and 1949. 
Costs of Building 


After the war the pressure on the 
building industry caused a steep rise 
in prices. The cost of a four-apart- 
ment local authority house (exclud- 
ing land and site servicing) was 
£1,280 in 1947 as compared with 
£480 in 1939. Up till 1952 costshad 
increased by something over £400, 
but there are signs now that prices are 
starting to drop—largely as a result of 
new designs, introduced by the cen- 
tral authority, which incorporate 
more economical planning but do not 
reduce essential living standards. 


Housing Subsidies 


Between the wars the annual Ex- 
chequer contribution (i.e. the con- 
tribution from the central govern- 
ment) towards each local authority 
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Picture Post 


Councillor Duncan of Glasgow Housing 
Committee inspects the Moss Heights flats. 


house was a relatively low figure, say, 
up to 1938, of the order of £10 per 
annum or less. In 1938 the contribu- 
tion for a four-apartment house was 
fixed at £11 15s. per annum for forty 
years. In 1946, however, the contri- 
bution for a four-apartment house 
was increased to £23 for sixty years. 
In 1952, there was a further increase 
resulting in a subsidy of £42 5s. per 
annum for sixty years for a four- 
apartment house. 

While this may seem high com- 
pared with the equivalent English 
(Exchequer, 1952) subsidy of £26 
14s. it should be remembered that the 
greater part of the difference is ac- 
counted for by the difference in rating 
systems. In Scotland, owners, as well 
as occupiers, are liable for rates, and 
the subsidy has therefore to be sub- 
stantially increased to cover the local 
authority’s liability for owners’ rates. 
Furthermore, rates are payable on 
the gross value, which is the full 
amount of the rent. 

The subsidy in more recent years 
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has been based on the annual deficit 
arising from the annual loan charges 
incurred by the local authority for 
the capital cost, after account has 
been taken of other annual charges 
(management, maintenance, owners’ 
rates) and of income by way of rent. 
It has been the practice with vir- 
tually all Exchequer subsidies to re- 
quire a local authority to make a 
statutory rate contribution, the pro- 
portion between the Exchequer and 
rate contributions varying with the 
years and with the particular purpose. 
The current “normal” subsidy for 
new houses is worked out on the basis 
that the annual deficit is shared 
between Exchequer and _ local 
authority in a three to one ratio. 


Other Subsidies and Rents 


There are provisions for specially 
increased subsidies for houses in 
remote areas, houses for agricultural 
workers, multi-storey flats, experi- 
mental houses and houses built in 
special materials to harmonize with 
their surroundings. Since 1949, sub- 
sidies have been available to local 
authorities and private persons for 
the improvement and conversion of 
existing houses. For local authorities, 
Exchequer assistance is equivalent to 
three-quarters of the annual loss 
which the improvements entail, pay- 
able over twenty years, and for pri- 
vate persons there are grants of up to 
50 per cent of the estimated cost of 
improvement works with a normal 
maximum grant of £400, subject to 
the estimated ccst being not less than 
£100. 

The fixing of the rents of local 
authority houses has been placed by 
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statute in the hands of the local 
authorities themselves. The average 
rent (excluding occupiers’ rates) 
charged for post-war permanent 
local authority houses in November 
1951 was £29 12s. 11d. per annum, 
but this figure conceals wide varia- 
tions in the rents charged by indivi- 
dual local authorities. 

The rents of privately built houses 
with a rateable value not exceeding 
£90 are controlled by the Rent Re- 
strictions Acts, introduced in 1915, 
which, though re-enacted and on 
various occasions amended, have 
been continuously in force. Generally 
speaking, the controlled rent under 
these Acts is the amount at which the 
house was let in 1914, plus 40 per cent 
to cover repairs and interest rate, plus 
an allowance for the increase in 
owners’ rates between 1914-15 and 
1919-20. The Housing (Repairs and 
Rents) (Scotland) Act, 1954 already 
mentioned permits a 40 per cent 
“repairs increase”’ to take account of 
the rise in the cost of repairs since 
1939. This increase is subject to cer- 
tain conditions as to expenditure on 
repairs and the state of the house. 


Private Building 


There are factors, peculiar to 
Scotland, which have tended to dis- 
courage house ownership; e.g. the 
liability for owners’ rates, high build- 
ing costs, and low rents. At the end 
of March 1954, of 193,839 houses 
completed since January 1945, only 
about 13,000—about 6} per cent— 
had been privately built. There are 
signs, however, that the relaxation 
of controls on private building is 
having an encouraging effect. 


New Town Week-end School 


The Ethical Union have arranged a week-end course at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, 10-12 September 1954. Visits to Stevenage, Hemel Hempstead, 
Harlow, and Welwyn Garden City. Inclusive fee for the week-end is £3 5s. 04: 
Particulars from Conference Secretary, Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales 


Terrace, London, W.8. 
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losses there are also gains. 


emphasis that one may amass a 
very considerable amount of in- 
formation about a nation, its natural 
assets, its scenery, its soil, its industry, 
and have very little real knowledge of 


k Is a truism that requires no 


-|the people themselves. That is true 


in the case of Scotland. Scotland is a 
small country with a long history, and 
the Scots are a complex people about 
whom it is difficult and at the same 
time easy to generalize. Generaliza- 
tions are misleading and invariably 
uperficial. Many people turn out to 


-|be Scots who do not seem to fall into 


any of the accepted definitions of 
what a Scot should be. To paraphrase 
Shakespeare, “Some are born Scots; 
some achieve Scotticism; others have 
Scotticism thrust upon them’. The 
fact remains, however, that there is 
most certainly a Scotland and a 
Scottish nation. What sort of people 
are the Scots ? What are the main in- 


-| fluences that have gone to their mak- 


ing? These are hard questions to 
answer, and in a few brief notes one 
an only refer to certain places where 
the answers are to be found. 


Influence of the Reformation 


The first of these is the Church. 
Much of the story of the Scots is 
bound up with the history of their 
Church which has had a tremendous 
influence on the formation of the 
Scottish character. The greatest single 
actor in the life of the Scottish people 
was the Reformation. The Reforma- 
ion stimulated them both spiritually 
aid intellectually; it turned them 
into a nation of thinkers and inquirers 
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TWO ASPECTS OF SCOTTISH CULTURE 


Great changes in the attitude to the Churches and in the system of 
education may be modifying the Scottish character. But if there are 


by JAMES A. ROY 


into the truth. The Scots adopted 
Calvinism and adapted it. The result 
of their acceptance of this hard reli- 
gion is that since the Reformation the 
Scottish contribution to the fine arts 
has been comparatively meagre. The 
Calvinistic creed gave little encour- 
agement to graceful living or aesthetic 
development and today the Scot lacks 
a culture which is internationally 
recognized as purely Scottish. His 
contributions to the world’s progress 
have been largely made in other direc- 
tions. One has only to look at a map 
of Canada for instance to see the vast 
indebtedness of the Dominion to 
Scots of an earlier generation who 
explored the waste spaces, and gave 
their names to rivers like the Macken- 
zie and Fraser and left their educa- 
tional stamp on Dalhousie and 
McGill. 

The national Church of Scotland, 
the Presbyterian, is in a true sense a 
*‘National’’ Church for, unlike the 
Church of England, the impetus to- 
wards reformation came not from the 
throne but from the people. It is a 
democratic organization. Under the 
Presbyterian system of church gov- 
ernment the minister is “called” to a 
particular church, that is to say he is 
elected by vote of the congregation. 
The congregation further chooses 
what might be called its “board of 
directors”, the ‘‘elders’”? or Kirk 
Session. The Kirk Session in turn 
appoints representatives to the Pres- 
bytery, a body which governs a num- 
ber of parishes. The Presbytery in 
turn appoints representatives to the 
General Assembly which is_ the 
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King’s College, University of Aberdeen. There is a constant and increasing demand for 
graduates of the Scottish universities. 


supreme court of the Church and is 
presided over by the Moderator, an 
office which is held for one year. The 
system, which was intended to coun- 
teract autocracy in church govern- 
ment, was far from being a perfect one 
and not infrequently resulted in 
government by a number of local 
autocrats instead of by a distant 
authority like an Archbishop. But it 
emphasized the value of the indivi- 
dual and resulted in a closely knit 
body which was the very fabric of 
Scottish life. Today things are chang- 


ing. 
Man-made Landscape 


Under the pressure of contempor- 
ary living the Scot has to a large 
extent altered the appearance and 
character of his country. Bare hill- 
sides have been covered with trees 
and stretches of bogland turned into 


pastures. Flourishing towns have 
replaced sleepy hamlets. Huge power 
schemes have been built among the 
beautiful scenery of the north and 
along the Borders. New industries 
have been developed in the cities and 
new experiments are being tried out 
in the traditional occupations of agri- 
culture and fisheries. This industrial- 
ization has been accompanied by a 
displacement of population and the 
continuous drift from the Highlands 
presents an increasingly serious prob- 
lem. The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) is making strong 
efforts to stem this flow, with results 
as yet unknown. The problem of rural 
depopulation in the Borders is similar 
to that in the Highlands but with 
the difference that the influx in the 
Borders has been into the manufac- 
turing towns in the district, which 
have never been busier. This city- 
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wards trend by the rural population 
in spite of all possible amenities, is not 
unique to Scotland. Canada has a 
similar problem. Even displaced 
persons from Europe who have con- 
tracted to work on the land for a 
period vanish mysteriously, attracted 
by the bright lights of the city. 


Urbanism and the Churches 


The progressive industrialization 
of Scotland and the urbanization of 
the vast majority of the population 
has resulted in an alarming drift away 
from the churches. The old parish 
system in the cities has broken down 
because it is out of date. Perhaps reli- 
gion in Scotland had become too 
formal ; there was too big a separation 
between the minister and the ordinary 
church goer. New housing schemes 
have meant that many city churches 
have found that their congregations 
have been dispersed and in days of 
financial stringency it has often 
proved impossible to build churches 
in these new settlements. Many 
church members have found them- 
selves unable to attend their former 
places of worship and for one reason 
or another, difficulties of transport 
etc., have gradually, and possibly in 
many cases unwillingly, given up 
their former church membership or 
simply allowed it to lapse. The stress 
of industrial life, the need for “‘relaxa- 
tion” in one form or another, is 
another potent factor in the decline in 
church attendance. The Church is 
doing its utmost to meet the situation 
by industrial chaplaincies, but is 
sorely handicapped by the unwilling- 
ness or the inability of church mem- 
bers to meet the challenge in their 
communities. There is also a tragic 
shortage of candidates for the mini- 
stry. Religion is far from dead in 
Scotland but it needs a requickening. 
And this requickening must come 
speedily if the character of the mass 
of the Scottish people is not to be 
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altered radically in the next genera- 
tion. 


The Older Educational Ideal 


Closely bound up with the Scottish 
Church was the educational system. 
The architect of this system was the 
much revered and much reviled John 
Knox. His ideal, which was far ahead 
of his times, was to set up a school in 
every parish in Scotland. Knox failed 
to achieve his ambition but his efforts 
had an incalculable influence on the 
national life. Between them, the 
minister and the schoolmaster estab- 
lished the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all, and this tradition, 
coupled with the conviction that 
knowledge is power, made the Scot 
one of the most efficient individuals 
in the world. The close tie between 
the Scottish Church and education 
was loosened in 1861 when the power 
of examining teachers passed from 
the hands of the Presbytery into those 
of the Universities. Today, after more 
than ninety years of State control of 
education, the pristine glory of 
Scottish education has departed. 

This does not mean that Scottish 
education has not progressed under 
State control. On the contrary. The 
child is thoroughly cared for at 
school. Medical examinations, sup- 
plies of milk, and midday meals are 
supplemented by child guidance 
clinics, and arrangements are made 
for the treatment of mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 
Schooling starts at the age of five and 
continues to fifteen. About 75 per 
cent leave school at that age but a 
large proportion attend evening con- 
tinuation classes. Of the remaining 
25 per cent who remain at school, the 
majority take the Scottish leaving 
certificate and go to one of the 
Scottish universities. Some of the 
most brilliant men of our time are the 
products of these universities where 
the highest educational standards are 
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maintained. There is a constant and 
increasing demand in the Dominions 
and the Colonies for graduates of the 
Scottish universities, especially in 
scientific subjects. The supply is only 
limited by the demand, for if these 
men are wanted in the Dominions 
they are urgently needed at home. 
There is a serious shortage of teachers 
of science in Scotland today. Oddly 
enough the root cause of the trouble is 
traced to the very tradition and prac- 
tice which has been the backbone of 
the Scottish educational system. The 
older tradition laid emphasis on the 
classics, and the “‘hang-over”’ of this 
outmoded Hellenism is given as the 
cause of the serious shortage of science 
teachers. It is a gap which must be 
bridged to ensure an adequate and 
continuous flow of science students 
into our universities if Scotland is to 
continue to play what is for her a role 
of vital necessity. 


Changes in Character 


There is another matter which is 
causing the educational authorities 
consideration. In spite of all that is 
done for them children in school 
today are losing the habit of hard 
work. “Boys and girls don’t work as 
we did in our young days,” is an 
assertion that is frequently made. It 
may well be that the present genera- 
tion lacks the classical grounding of 
their elders; that is a sign of the times. 
It is making the teaching of literature 
more difficult. And it may be that the 
Welfare State is short-sighted in its 
policy and that it is over-doing pater- 
nalism. It is a well-known truism that 
people do not appreciate what comes 
to them too easily. Hard work is popu- 
lar only with the minority. The 
majority tend to take the easiest way. 
Can a child be blamed if he prefers 
to see Great Expectations on the 
“‘movies”’ or on television rather than 
spend hours of tedious reading? But 
in general all-round knowledge the 
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average intelligent young person in 
Scotland today is better informed 
than the previous generation. He is 
better dressed ; he is possibly healthier 
and probably happier. Life is certain- 
ly more distracting and exciting. The 
young Scot is facing the future as well 
equipped as his contemporaries. And 
can any one show with positive assur- 
ance any other young people of any 
other nation who are better fitted for 
the battle of life? ““O Tempora! O 
Mores!”’—that is an ancient plaint by 
a nostalgic poet who forgot the other 
truism—*‘ 7 empora mutantur.”’ No mat- 
ter how much one might wish to do 
so he cannot set the clock back. 
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PLANS FOR THE EDINBURGH REGION 


Various surveys and an advisory plan for South-east Scotland have 
provided much regional information, and have influenced the 
separate development plans for the City of Edinburgh and the 
neighbouring counties, now under consideration. 


is the town and country planning 

region for the City and Royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh. One research 
unit has described it as varying from 
the whole of Scotland, of which the 
city is the national capital, to the 
adjoining County of Midlothian, 
which looks to it for certain types of 
shopping and entertainments. In con- 
trast to this, writers of guidebooks 
usually place their description of 
Edinburgh with or just after their 
descriptions of the Lowlands and the 
Highlands, both easily reached by 
day tours from Edinburgh. 


Il 1s difficult to say precisely what 


Well-defined Urban Area 


Geographically, Edinburgh _ lies 
eastward of the most highly develop- 
ed areas in Scotland but, unlike many 
cities of similar importance or size, it 
still retains a clear distinction be- 
tween its streets and the surrounding 
countryside. Except in the south-west 
towards Balerno, and in the east 
where the numerous and relatively 
small communities on the Midlothian 
and East Lothian coalfields have 
practically joined up with the city, 
Edinburgh is surrounded by the open 
countryside and the Firth of Forth. 
Town and village developments in 
the vicinity are not large and the 
nearest urban centres, of any size, are 
Newcastle, Carlisle, Dunfermline, 
Kirkcaldy, Falkirk, and Glasgow. 
From all of these, Edinburgh is 
separated by agricultural land. 


by T. T. HEWITSON 


Character of Immediate Region 


The regional planning problems 
around Edinburgh are very much 
dependent on the local topography 
and the sharp divisions that exist be- 
tween the population densities in 
Edinburgh, which are over 300 per- 
sons an acre in some of the more 
crowded tenements, and the sparsely 
occupied areas in the Lowlands. 

The problems are perhaps most 
readily appreciated in the light of a 
description of the south-east of Scot- 
land in which Edinburgh is situated, 
since the counties to the north are 
regionally separated from Edinburgh 
by the lack of easy transport routes 
across the Firth of Forth, and those to 
the west are, perhaps, most correctly 
considered as part of the Clyde 
Valley region. 

The immediate region could be re- 
garded as the coastal plain which lies 
north of the Lowland hills and south 
of the Firth of Forth. Development 
here is likely to be linked in types, 
needs, and employment with that in 
the city. 


Relation to the Lowlands 


Outside this region are the Low- 
lands of Scotland. They can be 
reached by road and are served by 
bus and rail services from Edinburgh. 
But the routes are not easy and the 
difficulties of communication within 
the Lowland valleys will probably 
cause any development to be almost 
independent of Edinburgh. 
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The Scotsman 


The reservoir in the Pentland Hills immediately east of Edinburgh. 


In the immediate vicinity the 
Pentland Hills, the northern face of 
which is within the city boundary, 
form the northern boundary of the 
Lowland hills. They cover about 109 
square miles, and extend southwards 
into the county of Peeblesshire across 
the county of Midlothian. They rise 
to about 1,800 feet. Deforested long 
ago, they are now used for sheep 
pasturing and as a catchment area for 
the city’s water supply. They form 
a very typical part of the Lowland 
hills and have considerable natural 
beauty. 


The Midlothian Basin: Coal 


Immediately east of Edinburgh 
and the Pentland Hills is the Mid- 
lothian basin, through which flows 
the River Esk. It is an area of mixed 
uses: industry is sited at many places 
along the Esk; and below Dalkeith 
the pitheads of the Midlothian and 
East Lothian coalfields form a back- 


ground to the fine arable land and 
market gardens at Musselburgh at the 
river mouth. The district is rapidly 
developing for coal mining and many 
problems are likely to be caused by 
its increasing industrialization and 
need for houses, and in particular by 
the position of the coal seams under 
some of the finest agricultural land 
in Scotland. 

The development plan for this 
district envisages both a broad green 
belt between it and the city and an 
industrial site to serve the future ex- 
pansion of the coalfields and indus- 
tries now located on confined sites in 
Edinburgh. 


Agriculture and Architecture 
Further east, the farms are large 
and are extremely productive in 
potatoes, vegetables, and other cash 
crops. The district is predominantly 
agricultural with many houses of great 
architectural interest, some of which 
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date from the earliest Scottish history. 
Many of the villages are also of par- 
ticular architectural and planning 
interest and a regional controversy 
would arise from any proposed altera- 
tions. Most of these villages being 
easily reached from Edinburgh, a 
certain amount of private movement 
to them from Edinburgh may arise. 
This is anticipated in the develop- 
ment plan for East Lothian. 


Less Accessible Lowlands 


The southern part of East Lothian 
is formed by the Lammermuir Hills. 
Within these and the Pentland Hills 
road and rail routes are limited. The 
land is chiefly used for sheep pastures, 
three-quarters of the County of 
Peeblesshire being classified as moun- 
tain or heath pasture. Peebles itself, 
much visited as a health resort, is 
500 to 600 feet above sea level. 


Rural Depopulation 


Sir Frank Mears in his Regional 
Plan for Central and South-East Scotland 
says of this part of the Lowlands: 

“The cities’ interest in these remote 
regions lies in their resources for 
water supply. . . For long depopula- 
tion has been accepted as a normal 
condition in these valleys. The maxi- 
mum population of the parishes con- 
cerned occurred early in the nine- 
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teenth century, with a steady, and in 
some parishes, a steep decline taking 
place ever since. In this respect, 
Tweeddale is typical of much Scottish 
hill country today, where those who 
once inhabited the upland valleys 
and the few who still remain may be 
said to live at the very root-tips of 
society.” 


The Border Towns 


South of the Lowland hills and 
north of the Border, the land is agri- 
culturally richer and forms the focal 
point for local communications and 
development. The towns here have 
an ancient history and the ruins of 
the historic abbeys of Melrose, Jed- 
burgh, and Dryburgh are in lower 
Tweeddale. The Border towns of 
Hawick, Selkirk, Galashiels, Peebles, 
and Innerleithen are now the centre 
of the important exporting Scottish 
tweed, knitwear, and hosiery indus- 
tries. 


Functions of the Capital City 
Edinburgh is itself primarily an 
administrative centre. It contains 
HM the Queen’s principal Scottish 
residence, the Palace of Holyrood- 
house, the Scottish national institutes, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, and 
war memorials; the Scottish Courts; 
the administrative centres of the 


Potato grading on an East Lothian farm. 
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The Scotsman 


The Kinneil Coalfield at Bo’ness. The Edinburgh Plan envisages future expansion of the coal 
mining industry. 


Church of Scotland and the Free 
Church of Scotland; the head- 
quarters of the Scottish banks; the 
professional and cultural societies; 
the principal commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings; and the depart- 
ments of the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Serving Scotland as a 
whole, these are increasingly im- 
portant as part of the city’s attrac- 
tions as a tourist centre. The Scottish 
Tourist Board have estimated that 
over 500,000 persons a year visit 
Edinburgh. 

In addition, the city contains the 
University of Edinburgh, the princi- 
pal technical colleges in south-east 
Scotland, the cathedral of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Edinburgh and the 
cathedral of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of St Andrews and 
Edinburgh. 


Population and Places of Work 

The city population in 1951 was 
about 473,000. It is estimated to have 
increased by about 1,500 a year since 
that date. Two-thirds of the 1951 
population were born in Edinburgh 
and there has been a slight gain from 
migration into the city between 1931 
and 1951. ‘The average age during 


the same period has risen from 33 
years to 35°9 years. 

The largest numbers of persons 
employed in Edinburgh work in the 
supplies and services group; that is, 
transport and communications, dis- 
tributive trades, insurance, banking 
and finance, public administrative, 
professional, and miscellaneous ser- 
vices. This group employs double the 
number employed in manufacturing 
industry. 

Ministry of Labour figures show 
that about 9,000 persons a day travel 
from the surrounding districts into 
Edinburgh to work. These are chiefly 
women who live in the coal mining 
areas. It is not known how they are 
employed in the city but it is thought 
that they work as typists, clerks, 
shop assistants, telephonists, and 
waitresses. On the other hand, 2,000 
persons a day travel into the surround- 
ing districts from Edinburgh to work. 
These are principally men who work 
in the coalfields or the naval dock- 
yards at Rosyth. 


The Plan for Edinburgh 


The development plan for the City 
of Edinburgh, now submitted to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, is 
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based on a small increase in the popu- 
lation during the next twenty years 
and the need to consider the provision 
of industries on a regional basis for 
the city and the increasing popula- 
tions in the Midlothian and East 
Lothian coalfields. The remaining 
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development plans for south-east 
Scotland, submitted to the Secretary 
of State or still being prepared, pre- 
serve the present character of the 
region and include proposals to halt 
the depopulation that has occurred 
in the past. 


THE CLYDE VALLEY 


This article, from an official source, briefly describes the basic 
situation in Scotland’s largest urban agglomeration, which is one 
of the most important industrial centres of Great Britain, and is 


the most congested. 


always been recognized as one 

of the problem areas of Great 
Britain. It presents certainly the most 
complicated planning problem in 
Scotland; in a country which can 
point to a serious depopulation prob- 
lem in various areas of the Highlands 
and Borders, the congestion of the 
Clyde Valley stands out in even bold- 
er relief. There are a number of 
reasons, social and physical, for this 
abnormal congestion; it is sufficient 
to say that the result has been the 
stonebuilt four-storey tenement so 
typical of the Clyde Valley. In these 
tenements the houses are predomi- 
nantly of one or two rooms, and in 
these rooms overcrowding is general ; 
it is the combination of these factors 
that produce the tremendous densi- 
ties of people to the acre which have 
been revealed in recent surveys. 


Ts Clyde Valley Region has 


Overcrowding and High Densities 


The 1 per cent sample tables of the 
1951 National Census have given, for 
the first time, comparative statistics of 
housing conditions for the seven con- 
urbations of Britain. There it can be 
seen that nearly 43 per cent of Clyde- 
side’s houses have two rooms or less, 
and over 72 per cent have three rooms 
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or less; the worst English conurbation 
in this respect is Tyneside with 12 per 
cent of two rooms or less and 39 per 
cent of three rooms or less. In short, 
in Clydeside houses of one or two 
rooms are the most common type, and 
in the other conurbations houses of 
four or five rooms. Then again, when 
one considers the density of occupa- 
tion one finds that 23 per cent of the 
households of Clydeside are living 
more than two in a room, while in no 
other conurbation is the figure more 
than 6 per cent. 

These and other comparative 
figures explain, therefore, the overall 
densities described in the Clyde 
Valley Regional Plan 1946, which, 
speaking of the central parts of the 
City of Glasgow, pointed out that “‘it 
was probably true to say that no- 
where else in Great Britain are 
700,000 people crowded into approxi- 
mately 1,800 acres—an average gross 
residential density of nearly 400 
persons per acre’. This, to put it 
another way, means that one-seventh 
of Scotland’s population is crammed 
into three square miles of central 
Glasgow, and it should be noted that 
net densities in these areas are known 
to be as high as 730 persons per 
acre. 
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Overspill and Its Difficulties 

A report in 1952 by the Glasgow 
city architect and planning officer 
stated that, after building on all the 
sites available within the city boun- 
daries, sites for 135,000 houses would 
still require to be found. This is 
equivalent to an overspill of 400,000 
to 500,000 people—an even greater 
figure than that of 300,000 which the 
Clyde Valley Plan postulated. It is 
equivalent to almost half the total 
population of the city. 

This overspill must be seen in rela- 
tion to two other factors. One is the 
nature of Clydeside’s industry, which 
is predominantly of a heavy type— 
shipbuilding, marine engineering, 
general engineering, steel production, 
and coal mining (although the latter 
is declining rapidly through ex- 
haustion of the central coalfield.) The 
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other is the topography of the Clyde 
Valley which is severe in its limita- 
tions on development; the basin of 
the Clyde is surrounded on all sides 
by high hills, moorlands, and uplands 
which, rising as they do to heights of 
between 700 and 1,500 feet, forbid 
building on grounds of climatic 
severity, water catchment use, lack of 
communications, rocky or boggy 
foundations, etc. Further, there are 
many factors within the basin which 
prohibit building, such as river flood- 
ing, mineral subsidence (existing or 
future), running sand, and the exist- 
ence of tracts of really first-class agri- 
cultural land. The Clyde Valley is a 
difficult place in which to build, and 
only its great industrial growth, due 
to the underlying coalfields, forced 
the issue of much of its development 
in the past. Finally, since Glasgow is 


Clydeside’s industry is mainly of a heavy type. Shipbuilding is of major importance. 
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Stonebuilt tenements in the heart of Glasgow. One seventh of Scotland’s population is 
crammed into three square miles of central Glasgow. 


surrounded on every side by other 
built-up areas, it is impossible to meet 
her housing needs by ordinary expan- 
sion on the outskirts. 

In this region, therefore, can be 
seen what is probably the most diffi- 
cult combination of circumstances in 
Britain—a severe topography, a basic 
industrial economy which does not 
lend itself easily to decentralization, 
and a housing problem of an intensity 
unequalled in the whole country. 


Planning Proposals 


An advisory committee of the local 
authorities in the Clyde Valley com- 
missioned Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie to prepare a regional plan in 
1944. This was submitted in 1946. 
Leaving aside the many other vital 
but relatively subsidiary problems 
with which the regional planners 
were faced, the main objects which 
the plan set out to obtain were: 

(a) a solution of the great overspill 
problem ; 

(b) a method which would both 
diversify the industrial structure 
of Clydeside and employ decen- 
tralized population; and 


(c) an improved communication sys- 
tem which would give cross-river 
road links (there is no road across 
the Clyde below the centre of 
Glasgow) and would incorporate 
an old network of steam railways 
which gave excellent coverage of 
the central conurbation. 

These objects were largely provided 
for in the plan, which proposed: four 
new towns and the building up of a 
number of existing towns in the re- 
gion; a number of industrial estates, 
including some in the new town areas; 
and an electrification and reorgani- 
zation of the railway system; which 
would be combined with the proposed 
road system to ensure speedy cross- 
regional movement. 

A great deal has been done to 
further these proposals. Fourteen in- 
dustrial estates have been built; the 
new town of East Kilbride was 
started and has now risen to a popula- 
tion of 10,000; an expert committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Robert 
Inglis has reported on the transport 
system in detail; and a cross-river 
road tunnel has now been approved 
by the Ministry of Transport and 
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Twenty-three per cent of the households of 
Clydeside live more than two in a room. 


will soon be started. At this point, 
however, it should be made quite 
clear that a number of the recommen- 
dations were based on proposals by 
the local planning authorities (and 
other bodies) and the regional plan- 
ners’ contribution in these cases was 
co-ordination to suit overall needs. 


Development Plans Submitted 


Since the production of the re- 
gional plan the 1947 Act came into 
being and, out of a total of thirty 
Scottish local authority plans sub- 
mitted up to date, twelve have come 
from the Clyde Valley; out of a total 
of ten approved, seven are from the 
Clyde Valley. Four of these plans 
incorporate detailed central rede- 
velopment proposals which show the 
first real attempt to tackle the most 
urgent problem of Clydeside—the re- 
construction of outworn residential 
areas. At this point mention might be 
made of a very recent scheme for 
central redevelopment of the Gorbals 
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district of Glasgow. The city archi- 
tect submitted to the corporation 
alternative schemes, one of four- 
storey and another of multi-storey 
development. The consequent popu- 
lation overspill in each case illumi- 
nates the existing densities and gives 
an indication of the intensity of the 
Glasgow problem; out of an existing 
population of 55,000 in the district, 
the four-storey schemes could only 
rehouse 14,000 and the multi-storey 
scheme only 25,000. 

It can be said that this region of 
Scotland is making a most vigorous 
attempt to solve its planning prob- 
lems not only locally but over the 
whole regional field. A new advisory 
committee has come into existence 
and is at the moment concentrating 
on the overspill problem. It has satis- 
fied itself that the original calcula- 
tions of overspill are fairly close to the 
mark and has advised the Secretary 
of State that another new town at 


Cumbernauld should be started at | 
the earliest moment; this proposal is | 


now being given consideration. 





THE PLANNING FORUM 
( formerly The Students’ Planning Group) 
Autumn Programme 
Oct. 4 E. MAXWELL FRY, FRIBA 
Does Town Planning Work? 
SIR GEORGE PEPLER, PPTPI, 
FRICS 
Preservation and Progress 
Nov. I P. W. MACFARLANE, FRICS, 
MTPI 
Planning an Arab Town 
J. R. JAMES, SRO, MIN. H & LG 
Social Aspects of County 
Development Plans 
DESMOND HEAP, LLM, LMTPI 
Planning and the New Bill 
Dec. 13. L. T. wILKIns, The Social 
Survey 
Statistics and Planning 


Oct. 18 


Nov. 15 


Nov. 29 


Meetings are held at the Planning 
Centre at 6.30 p.m. Annual sub- 
scription 2s. Further particulars from 
Forum Secretary, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, W.C.2. 
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NEW TOWNS HAVE A PART TO PLAY 


So far two new towns have been established in Scotland under 
the Act of 1946. The distinguished author of this article, long 
associated with the Garden City movement, was an original member 
of the East Kilbride New Town Corporation. 


HE TWO new towns now rising 
Te Scotland under the New 

Towns Act, 1946, have the same 
aim—to provide a practical and 
pleasant setting for well-balanced in- 
dependent communities in all their 
activities—but they start from dif- 
ferent sides. 

Glenrothes in West Fife, begun in 
1948, owes its being primarily to the 
great modern Rothes colliery which 
is expected to open in 1956. Glen- 
rothes is an effort of concentration, 
diversification, and general improve- 
ment designed to create a pattern far 
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removed from the nineteenth century 
mining straggle, often so mean and 
monotonous. 

East Kilbride (1947) was on the 
other hand planned mainly as a first 
step in a policy of dispersal for the 
appalling congestion in parts of 
Glasgow and neighbourhood. The 
Abercrombie Report 1946, estimat- 
ing the city’s necessary overspill at 
upwards of a quarter of a million, 
called for four new towns not very far 
from Glasgow, together with a policy 
of wider dispersal. East Kilbride is 
the first step. 


Surface works at the new Rothes Pit. 
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Cowtie and Goran 


Shopping courts at Woodside, Glenrothes. Work on the main town centre will start soon, 


Both Glenrothes and East Kilbride, 
therefore, have the task of attracting 
populations from unsuitable loca- 
tions, whether from dying coalfields 
or from desperately overcrowded 
Glasgow, and of building up inde- 
pendent varied communities, sound 
economically and humanly, in right 
relation to the countryside around 
them. Both have so far gone forward 


on their task with encouraging 
success. 
Glenthrothes 


Glenrothes, perhaps, may not have 
direct successors under the New 
Towns Act, but it will serve as an in- 
spiration and working model to any 
local authority which has to plan for 
new coalfields in Fife, Midlothian, or 
Ayrshire, or to improve old condi- 
tions. 

Down to midsummer 1954, 800 
houses have been completed by the 
development corporation and 306 by 
the county council. The programme 
plans 400 houses a year. The popula- 
tion at midsummer was about 5,500; 
the full number proposed is about 
18,000. So far there has been success 
in keeping a mixed community in the 
proportion of one miner to eight or 


nine persons—say one miner to every 
three adult males. Already on the site 
before the town began there were 
three paper mills, a wool mill, and 
yarn bleach works; as the mining 
population increases it is hoped to 
keep the proportion by attracting 
further light industry. 

So far the new residents are mostly 
local people coming in from the neigh- 
bourhood to be nearer their work in 
the mills or for better housing, but 
there are incomers from as far as 
County Durham. Most important, 
there is already a trickle of incomers 
from the old coalfields of Lanark- 
shire. In the past there has been some- 
thing of a barrier between Lanark- 
shire and Fife miners, and young 
Lanarkshire people coming to an old 
Fife mining town might feel them- 
selves strangers. A new town will 
certainly have an advantage hecause 
everybody will be new together, and 
it may be hoped that when the Rothes 
pit opens in 1956 the trickle may be- 
come a stream. It is a horrible waste 
of skill, personal and inherited, if 
young miners hang about on a 
worked-out coalfield and seek other 
employment when new pits need 
them and offer good conditions. 
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From this point of view the social 
amenities of Glenrothes are particu- 
larly important, and these promise 
well. The new housing has been con- 
centrated in two “‘precincts’’, Wood- 
side and Auchmuty, south-east and 
south of the future town centre. 
Woodside has now two shopping 
centres, the later one being a charm- 
ing little court, with shops, maison- 
ettes and a community hall, already 
the object of fierce competition. A 
“tenants’ room” to seat sixty is to be 
built in Auchmuty. The Church of 
Scotland has provided a church 
building on a good site with a seemly 
tower, and an active minister and 
deaconess are at work; the congrega- 
tion plan to build largely with their 
own hands a “‘knock-about hall” for 
vigorous activities. To date, two 
splendid new schools are in action and 
a large secondary school is under 
construction. 

Work on the main town centre will 
begin very soon. Provisional agree- 
ments have been reached for a num- 
ber of buildings to be provided by 
private enterprise. 


East Kilbride 


East Kilbride, fifteen months ear- 
lier in date, is now a town in being, 
though incomplete. Starting in 1947 
with a good old country village, the 
town has now grown right round the 
still vacant site for the future centre. 
At midsummer 1954 the 2,oooth new 
house was opened by the Earl of 
Home, Minister of State, and the 
corporation expects now to go on at 
the rate of 1,000 houses a year till the 
population target of about 45,000 is 
reached. Of the dwellings, about one- 
quarter may be flats in three or 
four-storey blocks, the rest houses of 
varying size, most perhaps in terrace 
layout. Two of the three industrial 
sectors are now in active use. 

In the general layout and appear- 
ance of the town some features are 
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specially noted by visitors. One of 
these is the road system with its six 
great roundabouts (with a seventh to 
come), isolating fast traffic from local 
movement. The roundabouts with 
their underpasses may seem at the 
moment over-elaborate, but if year 
after year they prevent accidents, 
delays, and nervous strain, also the use 
of policemen as traffic indicators at 
crossroads, they will justify them- 
selves. Another distinctive feature is 
the undulating site, which has been 
ably used in the placing of blocks of 
flats among the other houses to give 
variety and interest. Colour is general- 
ly fresh and gay, and in harmony with 
the green setting. Independent archi- 
tects have designed some of the build- 
ings. No one looking at the new towns 
can fail to realize that their creators 
were personally interested in them, 
not grinding them out mechanically 
for other people to live in. The pre- 
servation of full-grown trees where 
possible is common form in the new 
towns; East Kilbride has done a good 
deal also in planting substantial 
shelter-belts, as well as small flowering 
trees among the houses. 

Industry has gone ahead fast from 
the beginning, with the Mechanical 
Engineering Research Laboratory 
(for Great Britain) at Birniehill, the 
Rolls-Royce works, employing 3,000, 
at Nerston, and smaller factories, 
some ante-dating the new town. 
Relatively there is rather too much 
engineering, but the industries next 
coming (Portch, Scottish Farmers’ 
Dairy, and Sunbeam Electric) will 
employ many women workers. 

Schools, having been started early, 
are keeping pace with present needs. 
As regards community buildings 
generally, the provision in the old 
village has served usefully, and both 
MERL and Rolls-Royce have halls 
which they make available on occa- 
sion for general use. The time has 
come now when development ought 
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Flats and terrace houses at East Kilbride. 


to begin in the town centre; a cinema 
and hotel are immediately in view, to 
be provided by private enterprise. 


The Questions that Arise 


How far is East Kilbride serving 
the purpose of relieving congestion in 
Glasgow and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ? And what are the main 
difficulties now to be conquered ? 

The new industries so far establish- 
ed have not come from Glasgow, but 
nearly half the personnel have; of the 
new house-tenants 46°5 per cent 
come from Glasgow and 36-1 per 
cent from Lanarkshire. With the com- 
pletion of the slum-clearance pro- 
gramme for East Kilbride village 
itself, the proportion from Glasgow 
may be expected to rise, and as the 
town becomes ever more visibly a 
town a number of Glasgow industrial- 
ists may realize the advantages 
offered; meantime they are shy of 
site-costs and change of conditions. 
The corporations of both new towns 
are pressing for permission to build a 
few pilot factories for leasing, like 
those which gave impetus to Welwyn’s 


development in the early days. 
About the difficulties, far the great- 
est is the Scottish rating system. This 
is preventing development of the East 
Kilbride centre and the building of 
more “managerial” houses of six 
rooms or more, either by the corpora- 
tion or by private persons, thus 
hindering the development ofa varied 
community. The corporation have 
given evidence on this subject before 
the Sorn Committee now sitting. The 
second main difficulty is the lack of a 
clear national policy for decentraliz- 
ing from congested areas, to be con- 
sciously pursued by all departments 
of State, especially the Board of 
Trade. A third is delay in depart- 
mental decisions on urgent matters. 
In spite of all, those who remember 
the doubts and fears, prejudice and 
ignorance of seven years ago must 
stand astonished at the achievement. 
Along with the forestry programme, 
the hydro-electric works, and the in- 
dustrial estates, the new towns take 
their place as the fourth great con- 
structive enterprise in modern Scot- 


land. 
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What Follows Next? 

East Kilbride, however, was and 
is a first step only. Glasgow’s over- 
crowding is frightful, 300,000 being 
now the recognized estimate of the 
number of persons who can never be 
adequately re-housed within the city. 
One new town, however successful, 
is small provision for that vast need. 
London County Council, with a 
similar overspill problem, has a ring 
of rising new towns to relieve it, as 
well as the Town Development Act. 
What explains the extraordinary dis- 
proportion in provision ? 

The fact is that before the War 
Scotland was behind England in 
planning matters. Bournville, Letch- 
worth, and Welwyn had no counter- 
parts in Scotland; the idea of regional 
planning had not taken hold. Down 
to 1952 Glasgow declined to accept 
the Abercrombie diagnosis, and so 
the opportunity in the immediate 
post-war period was missed. When in 
August 1952 the City Architect and 
Planner, Mr A. G. Jury, reported in 
the same sense as Abercrombie (put- 
ting the figure for overspill rather 
higher) the financial and _ political 
climate at Westminster had become 
unfavourable to more new towns. 
Also there was still general failure to 
grasp the facts. Surprising as it may 
seem, in November 1952 the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland said he was 
advised that there was no overspill 
problem in Scotland. In August 1953 
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a third expert report emphasized the 
same old point, when the Clyde 
Valley Planning Advisory Committee 
reported to the Secretary of State as a 
matter of urgency that steps ought to 
be taken immediately to establish a 
new town at Cumbernauld, twelve 
miles east of Glasgow (like East 
Kilbride one of the four Abercrombie 
sites). It is the desire of the CVPAC 
and of Glasgow Corporation that the 
New Towns Act (with national 
finance) should be used; the claim in 
justice, based on comparison with the 
London County Council area, is 
overwhelming. Glasgow cannot for 
ever be penalized for the misjudg- 
ment of her advisers and authorities 
before 1952. 

The block is not now in Glasgow, 
but presumably either at the Scottish 
Office or the Treasury. The sooner 
it can be cleared, the happier for 
the 300,000. 


And After That? 


East Kilbride, Lanarkshire (grow- 
ing) and New Cumbernauld, Dun- 
bartonshire (surely about to material- 
ize ?) will no doubt have to be follow- 
ed by a Renfrewshire new town. Even 
so, scarcely half of the 300,000 will 
be provided for. Methods of wider 
dispersal of industry and population 
to existing communities must be 
thought out and put in action—the 
sooner the better—but that is not the 
subject set for this article. 


Forty Years A go 


“Some years ago it could be said by one Edinburgh man to another: “There 
is more music and more science in little Bergen than in big Edinburgh.’ And 
now Grieg and Nansen are known along the whole chain of villages and town- 
lets whose electric lights twinkle from Tromso down and round to Christiania 
itself, and even to us as well. Once, indeed, our Scottish singers and thinkers 
also were known throughout their land and beyond, but that was in times of 
comparative poverty, before these days of ‘business’ and ‘education’, now 
alike so illusory in their numerical estimations.” —PATRICK GEDDEs: Cities in 


Evolution (1915). 
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THE PROBLEM 
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OF THE SMALL SCOTTISH TOWN 


Complementary to the problem of over-growth and congestion in the 
big cities is that of stagnation and decline in many small burghs. 
The connection and the possibilities are analysed in this article. 


-by COLIN THORNTON-KEMSLEY, MP 


more than any other, is common 

to most of the smaller burghs in 
Scotland it is the problem of how to 
maintain existing local industry or to 
add to its range; at its best it is the 
need to maintain the level of employ- 
ment and to secure a diversity of 
trades; at its worst it is a case of find- 
ing some new industry to replace one 
that has either languished or moved 
elsewhere. 

The urge in every case is the fear of 
the drift of young people to the larger 
industrial centres—the fear that the 
de-population of Highland glens and 
clachans will be repeated in a Low- 
land setting. It is the problem of 
young men and young women, many 
of whom travelled far afield during 
the war, seeking the security of an 
alternative job, the amenities of urban 
life and the bright lights of cities. It 
is a human problem and one which is 
not lightly to be brushed aside if we 
are to maintain in Scotland a proper 
balance between town and country. 


I THERE is one problem which, 


Diversity of Local Conditions 


But if the problem is common to 
most of our small burghs, it varies 
infinitely between burgh and burgh. 
Some are well placed from the point 
of view of transport facilities and the 
availability of raw materials; others 
suffer from their remoteness from the 
great consuming centres. Some have 
an industrial tradition and a wide 
range of inherited skills; others have 
an agricultural background and no 


special aptitude for manufacture. 
Some have character and hope; 
others lack personality and drive. At 
one end of the scale there is the tourist 
resort which, whilst deriving a widely 
disseminated benefit from a short 
season, yet depends for the steady 
employment of its inhabitants upon 
some industry other than tourism. At 
the other there is the urgent problem 
of finding something to take the place 
of a declining industry, such as the 
Aleep sea and inshore fishing of the 
east coast, or to replace one which has 
moved away, such as the mining of 
coal from parts of Lanarkshire. Inci- 
dentally the transfer of coal mining 
from the south-west to the new coal- 
fields in the Lothians and Fife gives 
rise to another problem, that of at- 
tracting secondary industries to the 
new mining areas in order to provide 
employment for the dependants of 
miners. 


A Valuable Report 


Not the least of the services which 
the Scottish Council has rendered has 
been its appointment of a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
A. K. Cairncross, ‘“‘to recommend 
methods of promoting economic ex- 
pansion . . . where more industrial 
employment is necessary and practic- 
able.” 

The committee’s report, published 
in 1952, is a mine of information on 
the subject—a mine into which the 
present writer has delved for many of 
the facts in this article. 
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Fox Photos 


Fishing has declined in the Fraserburgh, Peterhead, and Buckie area and new industries are 
to be introduced. 


The concentration of industry in 
the midland belt of Scotland from the 
Clyde basin to the Tay is not acci- 
dental. It arose because of the proxi- 
mity of coal and iron and the ease of 
access by sea and rail; it has been 
fostered by the availability of a wide 
range of industrial skill, existing 
public services, and a concentration of 
capital and business contacts. 


The Movements of Industry 


The 1951 Census revealed a move- 
ment of population not only from the 
crofting counties, but from the Glas- 
gow and Lanarkshire area, anda fairly 
steady movement of people into the 
landward areas and burghs of the 
eastern counties from the Mearns to 
the Lothians. It is doubtful if that 
trend has been reversed in the past 
three years, the tendency having been 
towards a decline in the east coast 
fishing ports—Aberdeen only except- 


ed—and a welcome activity in build- 
ing, shopping, and service facilities 
in the now prosperous agricultural 
areas. 

Government policy on industrial 
location has found expression firstly 
in the establishment of new towns at 
East Kilbride and Glenrothes, with 
the inducement of pleasantly planned 
residential accommodation near their 
work for the workers and factory 
accommodation on lease for the 
industrialists. 

Secondly, in development area 
policy, with the inducement of fac- 
tories built to order at Government 
expense and, in the case of industries 
which make a satisfactory contribu- 
tion to defence, export or essential 
home production, subsidized services, 
and expenses of removal to the areas. 

Thirdly, and most recently, Gov- 
ernment recognition of the Fraser- 
burgh, Peterhead, and Buckie area as 
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one to which, because of the decline 
of fishing, industry should be induced 
to move by the building of small fac- 
tories on lines operated in the de- 
velopment areas. 


Expansion of Country Towns 


A fourth way, that of the planned 
expansion of country towns, has not 
yet been tried, though there are many 
who think that our special needs 
warrant the passing of a Scottish 
equivalent of the Town Development 
Act, 1952, to provide for the co- 
operation of exporting areas with re- 
ceiving areas in the development of 
decaying country towns to provide 
accommodation and work for some 
of the overspill population from Glas- 
gow and perhaps other western conur- 
bations. These towns have established 
communities and an active social life. 
The building of churches, schools, 
and community centres, the erection 
and letting of shops, the provision of 
medical and hospital services, of 
facilities for recreation and entertain- 
ment—the provision, in short, of 
exactly those facilities whose absence 
has given rise to anxieties and diffi- 
culties in the new towns—is no 
problem of theirs. They are there 
already, waiting to be used. But these 
towns need the injection of industry, 
of facilities for profitable employ- 
ment, to revitalize them. 

The problem of the decaying coun- 
try town is almost as acute in Scotland 
as is the problem of the overcrowded 
city. Each can help the other, the 
former by its willingness to receive 
the overspill population from con- 
gested areas, the latter by its readi- 
ness to export factories as well as 
workers. The machinery for co-opera- 
tion might well be provided by legisla- 
tion on the lines of the English Act; 
the motive power, by Exchequer 
assistance in approved cases which 
qualify both on planning grounds and 
from the industrial point of view. 
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Whatever else we do, there is one 
thing which we in Scotland must not 
do: we must not sit back and expect 
that industrialists will build factories 
where we want them to just because 
we want them to. We must be ready 
to talk about the advantages we can 
offer. 


Hopeful Developments 


We have been helped by the war— 
for example in my own constituency 
the closing of linen mills at Brechin 
left a vacant factory which was taken 
over, upon the bombing of Coventry, 
by a famous machine tool and preci- 
sion instrument company which is 
now well established in Angus. 

We have advantages in our climate 
—as has been found by well-known 
manufacturers of preserves who have 
established a canning factory at 
Montrose near my home _ because 
Angus grows such good berries, by a 
scent factory at Banchory on Deeside, 
which harvests its own fragrant fields 
of lavender, by the distillers who find 
Scottish barley and Scottish water an 
irresistible combination and by food 
processers who derive benefit from 
the clear air of rural Scotland. And 
of course one things leads to another. 
A prosperous agriculture gives rise to 
an almost insatiable demand for 
agricultural machinery and _ repair 
services. Scottish Agricultural Indus- 
tries, to give another instance, having 
established a new sulphuric acid pro- 
duction plant near Aberdeen, have 
now discovered a likely use for the 
burnt pyrites which is a waste product 


of the Aberdeen plant and which, itis | 


believed, can be utilized for purposes 
of coal washing. 
All these are hopeful developments. 
But perhaps the best hope lies in 
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that respect it can still be said, by and 
large, that Scotsmen and _ Scots- 
women are prepared to do an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Cinema-Going 

Figures of interest to planners and 
new town managements are given in 
an article in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society (Part 2, 1954) on 
“Cinemas and Cinema-Going in 
Great Britain”, by H. E. Browning 
and A. A. Sorrell. Britain is the land 
of the cinema to a far greater extent 
even than America. In 1952 1,204 
million visits were paid to cinemas, as 
against only 83 million to theatres, 
81 million to football matches and 
25 million to the dogs. In 1950 there 
were twenty-eight cinema visits per 
head of our population (United 
States twenty-three, France nine). 


| Roughly there was one seat for every 





11°6 persons; and as the average 
cinema seats 918 there was about one 
cinema for every 10,600 persons. 

An average Scot went (1950-1) to 
the cinema thirty-six times a year at 
15°6d. a time, an average Londoner 
thirty-four times at 24-1d., an aver- 
age dweller in a town over 100,000 
thirty-seven times at 18-6d., and an 
average dweller in small towns or the 
country twenty-one times at 17-2d. 
Nearly half the attendances are by 
persons under twenty-five, and one- 
fifth by children under sixteen. New 
towns or housing estates with a young 
population would seem, on_ these 


| figures, to require at least one goo- 


seat cinema for each 10,000 popula- 
tion, 

Since 1949 there has been a decline 
in cinema-going by 14 to 15 per cent, 


_part of which (perhaps g or 10 per 


cent) is thought to be due to the 


growth of television-viewing. 


Whether this is permanent or tem- 
porary cannot yet be judged. In the 


United States the fall in cinema 
attendances is much greater. That 
country now has about one television 
set for every six persons, a far higher 
proportion than in Great Britain. An 
important point for both industries, 
as well as for planners, is the change 
of habits that may be induced in 
areas where television facilities are 
available and cinemas are not. 


Population and Migration 


The population of England and 
Wales in December 1953 was esti- 
mated at 44,166,000. In a study of 
External Migration published for the 
General Register Office (HMSO, 
8s. 6d.), the population in 1990, on 
certain assumptions as to birth and 


Mr Reginald Stamp with the TCPA party 
during a recent visit to Harold Hill LCC 
Housing Estate. 
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“Contemporary architecture is hell, don’t you agree ?”’ 


death rates, but without migration, 
is estimated at 46,424,000. Assuming 
100,000 males aged fifteen to forty 
emigrate annually for twenty years, 
the estimate (maximum) is 
44,767,000. National planners will 
find data for their projections in this 
study. 

Local as well as national planners 
will find indispensable the county 
reports that have now appeared for a 
number of counties based on the 1951 
census. The subjects discussed include 
internal migration, the development 
of dormitory areas adjoining towns, 
changes in number and size of dwell- 
ings and households, housing density, 
household compositions, numbers at- 
tending schools, and changes in the 
occupational structure of local popu- 
lations. 


Urban Slums in the USA 


Carl Feiss’s paper on defective 
housing in the USA, for the Edin- 
burgh Congress, is a document of 
much interest that we hope to refer 
to later. Some figures he gives indicate 


a problem comparable with our own. 
In 1953 the census showed there were 
10} million dwelling units (a quarter 
of the total) either dilapidated or 
deficient in plumbing. Omitting 
those which can be dealt with by 
water and sanitary fittings, 6,800,000 
remain in the “‘sub-standard”’ group, 
and of these probably 5 million re- 
quire demolition. The Housing Bill 
now under debate proposes federal 
grants to cities that work out schemes 
for comprehensive redevelopment, 
slum clearance, etc. The principle in 
the Bill seems to be that the federal 
government must be satisfied that the 
city itself, and private enterprise in 
the city, are doing all they can; but 
it is interesting, to students of urban 
economics, that the wealthiest cen- 
tres of commerce and industry, in the 
USA as elsewhere, are unable with- 
out national subsidies to keep their 
own workers decently housed. 

We are all for their being helped 
out of their difficulties—on proper 
conditions as to good planning be- 
haviour in the future—but there must 
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be something fundamentally wrong 
economically with a form of city 
development that requires national 
aid for its subsequent renewal or 
maintenance. 


Subsidies on Scottish Flats 


The scales of subsidies for housing 
in Scotland differ widely from those 
in England and Wales, but the same 
principle of the public endowment of 
flats to a far larger extent than houses 
prevails. In Scotland the present 
capital value of the combined na- 
tional and local subsidies on a city 
flat of four apartments with lift can 
amount to £2,302, which is £961 in 
excess of that of the subsidies on 
a normal four-apartment house 
(£1,341). It is to be noted that only a 
fraction of this difference can be at- 
tributed to the site cost on expensive 
land. 

Thus on 10,000 houses in new towns 
the capitalized public loss could be 
as much as £9,600,000 less than on 
10,000 flats in Glasgow or Edinburgh. 
This is a subject that deserves more 
attention than it has yet received from 
economists and planning authorities 
in Scotland. On the face of things, it 
would appear that a much smaller 
public grant, used in intelligent ways, 
to provide factory buildings on 
favourable terms, to help industries 
to move, or to amplify to some extent 
the housing subsidies in new towns or 
country towns, could overcome the 
difficulties of dispersal, and leave the 
big cities with a less intractable prob- 
lem in their internal redevelopment. 

We are not in love with housing 
subsidies on the present rather lavish 
scale. But so long as they are con- 
tinued they should be distributed in a 
manner that makes for the best 
attainable living and working condi- 
tions for the money spent, instead of 
favouring the least desirable environ- 
ment for Scottish (as for English) 
families, 
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A Half-Year’s Housing 

In 1954 up to 30 June, 147,778 new 
houses and flats were completed in 
England and Wales and 19,917 in 
Scotland. For the whole period since 
the war the permanent dwellings 
completed were 1,538,508 in England 
and Wales, and 204,237 in Scotland; 
a total of 1,742,745. 

In round figures it appears that 
England and Wales since the war have 
built nearly thirty-five houses per 
1,000 population, and Scotland over 
thirty-nine. But we should much like 
to see a floor-space comparison, as 
between the countries and as between 
the years since the war. We should 
also like to see a calculation year by 
year of the amount of subsidies in 
relation to floor-space produced. 
When one thinks of the innumerable 
small expenditures to which most 
exact yardsticks of performance are 
applied, it is amazing that the housing 
output is judged so casually. 


Harlow and Urban District 


The new town of Harlow becomes 
an urban district in April 1955, and 
its council is to start with twenty-one 
members and to be enlarged later. 
The balance of the rural district of 
which it is now part will be merged 
with the urban district of Epping. 


Lag in Playing Fields 

The National Playing Fields As- 
sociation is lending its powerful sup- 
port to the pressure for the resumption 
of grants by the Ministry of Education 
for playing fields, especially in new 
towns. They are right in saying that 
such facilities are most needed in the 
early stages of development. The new 
towns are proving a reasonably eco- 
nomical means of providing for city 
populations now hopelessly con- 
gested, and it is surely a business mis- 
take not to provide them with the 
minimum facilities for recreation and 
social life at the outset. 
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HOPE FOR THE HIGHLANDS 


One of the greatest issues of Scottish planning policy is the future 
of the magnificently scenic but sparsely populated Highland region. 


HE HIGHLANDS account for half 

the area of Scotland; the north- 

western half, which includes all 

the major islands. Yet though so large, 

this region is the home of little more 

than 5 per cent of the population. This 

contrast is at once the result and cause 
of most of their difficulties today. 

For the Highlands are a problem: 
and one which has defied all piece- 
meal solutions. And there are three 
reasons why it cannot be left un- 
solved. First, the Highlands are the 
nursery of an exceptionally high pro- 
portion of extra-ordinary citizens, 
men who excel in war, learning, and 
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administration. Second, the High- 
lands are so hauntingly beautiful that 
their recreative value to the nation is 
immense. Finally, they constitute our 
major reserve of land for timber 
growing. 


Character of the Highlands 


This fascinating region is highly 
diversified—that is one of its charms 
—so that any generalized description 
of it is full of local error. None the less, 
the Highlands may be described as a 
region of: 

(a) hills and glens (main exception, 
the eastern coastal plain) ; 


A crofting community in the Western Highlands. Note the lack of roads and services. The 
crofts are not fully cultivated. 


Robert Adam 
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(b) sparse population in small settle- 
ments (main exception, Inver- 
ness: population 28,000) ; 

(c) lack of industry (main exception, 
aluminium manufacture) ; 

(d) poor soils and minerals (main 
exception, a narrow east coast 
strip) ; 

(e) long and expensive communica- 
tions; 

(f) crofting type of agriculture (main 
exception, the narrow east coast 
strip) ; 

(g) a Celtic tradition (main excep- 
tion, the north-east, which has a 
Scandinavian background). 

The western coast is highly in- 
dented. Its climate is soft, windy, and 
wet, with rainfall about 60 to 80 
inches. Most soils are very poor. The 
central massif, with mountains from 
2,000-4,000 feet, has a higher rain- 
fall, which has caused leaching of the 
soils. The east coast strip and the 
Orkney Isles are lowland in character, 


| with good soils and good farms. Rain- 


fall is from 25 to 35 inches and the 
area is prosperous. 


History of the Region 


The Highlands had two great forest 
periods, when most of the country, 


| up to considerable heights, was tree- 


covered. The first ended when the 
climate cooled in prehistoric times. 
The second great forest, in full stature 
about 200-300 Bc, was gradually 


| ravaged by man. These forests built 


up a soil fertility which lasted on till 
after the introduction of large-scale 
sheep farming at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

It was shortly before this, however, 
that the effective break-up of the old 
clan system had begun. This was 
caused by the repressive measures 
taken by the government after the 
failure of the 1745 Jacobite rebellion. 


| These included the banishment of 


rebel chiefs, the proscription of their 
lands, and a determined effort to open 
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up the Highlands to trade with the 
south. The result of these actions was 
to substitute a legal-economic rela- 
tionship between landlord and tenant 
for a filial one, and to make cash a 
more important asset than fighting 
men. 


Tragedy of the Clearances 


When, therefore, southern sheep 
farmers began to offer ten to sixty- 
fold increases in rents for grazings, 
many chiefs accepted, and cleared 
their clansmen from the hills and 
glens where they had lived and their 
cattle grazed. That the patriarch 
could so treat his “‘sons” was a deep 
shock to the clansmen—a_ shock 
which has left its mark in bitterness to 
this day. 

The ‘Clearances’, as they are 
called, continued right into the pre- 
sent century. Latterly they were for 
deer as well as sheep. The ‘“Clear- 
ances”’ resulted in most of the popula- 
tion moving to new settlements on the 
coast, where it was hoped that many 
men would become fishermen. ‘Two 
or three model fishermen’s villages 
were built and other assistance was 
given to this end. But often enough 
the lands chosen for settlement were 
extremely poor. As the Highlanders 
never became great fishers, conditions 
were very hard and many people went 
south to the cities or overseas, mostly 
to America. 


Population Rises and Falls 


Had it not been for the introduction 
of potatoes there would have been a 
major exodus at this time. This new 
food, coupled with immunity to 
small-pox given by the simultaneous 
coming of vaccination, caused the 
people to multiply, so that in spite of 
emigration the population rose from 
256,000 in 1755 to a peak of 396,000 
in 1851. Two successive potato 
famines in the forties showed that 
even under the most Spartan condi- 
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tions the Highlands could not support 
such numbers, and emigration, which 
hitherto had been a choice, became a 
grim necessity for many. 

Since then, as the national standard 
of living has risen and as there has 
been no major new development of 
natural resources in the Highlands, 
emigration has continued and has 
turned into depopulation—from a 
healthy blood-letting to a serious 
haemorrhage. The 1951 census show- 
ed 286,000 people in the region, 
almost half of whom now live in 
towns. Rural depopulation makes the 
provision of adequate social and com- 
mercial services both difficult and 
costly. Especially is this so since so 
many of those who remain are non- 
active retired folks. 

All this time—at any rate until a 
very few years ago—sheep in quantity 
were eating up the fertility left by the 
great forests. For sheep alone are bad 
grazers. They need cattle with them 
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if fertility is to be maintained. It is 
probable that hill-sheep subsidies 
have been mainly responsible for 
keeping the sheep as numerous as 
they are. Serious efforts are now 
being made to reintroduce cattle to 
the hills. 


Economy of the Region 

The preceding paragraph has 
touched on one aspect of agriculture, 
and agriculture is the basic economy 
of the Highlands. Most of the farming 
is animal husbandry, though poultry, 
barley, and soft fruit are important in 
certain small areas. Some of it is very 
fine farming indeed, employing the 
most up-to-date methods. But the 
vast majority of agricultural holdings 
are crofts—tiny family farms with a 
share in common hill grazings. For 
many years crofters have had almost 
complete security of tenure, the right 
to nominate an heir, and deemed 
ownership of the house. Abuses have 


Efforts are being made to reintroduce cattle to the hills. 


Robert Adam 
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crept in so that in many places the 
crofts are no longer cultivated, often 
being ‘‘occupied” by absentee ten- 
ants. A Royal Commission has re- 
ported this year on this and other 
difficulties, and if its recommenda- 
tions are carried out, much will be 
done to revitalize crofting. 





Fox Photos 


Young trees are planted by Forestry Com- 
mission men in the Highlands. 


Forestry is already of considerable 
economic worth, but is too much con- 
centrated in the easy east for maxi- 
mum social benefit. It is anticipated 
that in fifty years’ time forestry will 
give employment in the Highlands to 
some 35,000 people—representing a 
population of over 100,000. Its benefit 
as a part-time employment, and as 
an aid to animal husbandry by pro- 
viding shelter, is over and above the 
35,000. 

Fishing is of secondary importance: 
herring, first quality white fish and 
lobsters. The business is now well 
organized, but modern methods have 
reduced the numbers who fish, and 
the ports at which landings take place. 

Tourism is of increasing worth. At 
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least 700,000 bed nights were re- 
ported in the 1952 season. But the 
shortness of the season restricts the 
value this might have. Perversely, the 
times when the weather is best and the 
country loveliest are both “out of 
season” —in spring and autumn. 

Hydro-electricity is steadily being 
developed throughout the Highlands. 
Local schemes provide local power. 
Large schemes supply the national 
grid and help pay for the uneconomic 
local ones. The whole work is pro- 
gressing well, but is not attracting 
new industry, because high construc- 
tional costs make it impossible to sell 
electricity cheaply enough. 

Other planks in the Highland 
economy arewhisky ,tweeds, woollens, 
and aluminium, though all of limited 
employment value. Maintaining the 
local public services gives work to 
many more—indeed in some parts is 
the only employment. 

Owing to tortuous lines of com- 
munications and sparse traffic, trans- 
port is expensive and this militates 
against all development of the econo- 
my. It costs, for example, for: 

General fertilizers, Inverness to 
Portree, Skye, £5 a ton. 

Groceries, from Leith to Shetland, 
£3 19s. a ton. 

Cement, from Glasgow to Ardna- 
murchan, £3 16s. a ton. 

Potatoes, from Ardnamurchan to 
Glasgow, £6 a ton. 


Planning and Policy 

Like all other planning authorities, 
the seven Highland county councils 
and the town councils of Inverness 
and Thurso are under statutory obli- 
gation to prepare development plans. 
For the burghs and the eastern 
coastal strip, where lowland condi- 
tions prevail, there are no abnormal 
difficulties in this. But for the rest. . . 
Where does one begin? How much 
can we apply a technique which 
assumes that there is competition for 
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land use to a region where the land is 
going derelict? No wonder if High- 
land planning authorities are luke- 
warm. 

Yet, if ever there were a region 
which needed the application of the 
basic ideas of planning (i.e. for co- 
ordination and integrated develop- 
ment) this is it. 


Coming of a New Technique 


I think a new technique is begin- 
ning to be hammered out. The first 
stroke is the surveys which have been 
carried out: some by the planning 
authorities, some by government de- 
partments or commissions, and some 
by voluntary bodies. These have 
roughed up a picture of need and 
potentiality. 

The next stroke was the setting up 
of the Highland Panel, a body which 
advises the Secretary of State for 
Scotland on Highland affairs. It 
amounts to an advisory regional 
planning committee, and is composed 
of the MPs for Highland constituen- 
cies together with a number of in- 
fluential people from the region. Most 
of the latter have strong local 
authority connections. 

A third hammer blow is the grow- 
ing public acceptance of the need to 
treat the Highlands in a special way. 
This is fortified by the big afforesta- 
tion potentialities of the region. It is 
leading to the understanding that the 
nation should invest money in the 
area if it is not to continue paying a 
heavy dole in subsidized public 
services for all foreseeable time and if 
the national forest programme is not 
to be jeopardized. 

The beginning of this programme 
is another blow for good. Already it 
has brought new life, prosperity, and 
people to several places. And there 
are the widespread distribution of 
electricity and the co-operative lob- 
ster marketing scheme. These are 
valuable strokes of the hammer. 
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Public Investment and Planned 
Dispersal 

The growing understanding of 
Highland needs is leading, in turn, 
to a little more public investment in 
the roads, piers, water supplies, agri- 
culture, and forestry of the Highlands, 
though this is still inadequate and 
somewhat ad hoc. 

The latest hammer blow is the 
promise of the Secretary of State to 
set up a Crofting Commission to en- 
courage good crofting, including re- 
location of holdings, improvement of 
agricultural techniques, and land 
settlement. 

It may be that several more strokes 
of the hammer will shape what is 
required—further tapering of trans- 
port charges, hastening of piped water 
supplies, even assistance of some of 
Glasgow’s 300,000 overspill to settle 
in the region (many are of Highland 
origin). 


Fishing, home spinning and weaving as well 
as farming occupy the crofters of the western 
isles. 


Robert Adam 
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Need of Development Policy 

But there are some who feel that 
this cannot be enough—that casting 
as well as forging is required. They 
want the preparation of a mould for 
complete Highland redevelopment 
followed by steady and positive action 
to fill it. Such people press for a special 
corporation with money and powers 
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to undertake what amounts to colo- 
nial development. 

With our British aptitude for com- 
promise, we shall probably continue 
to hammer out the Highland prob- 
lem, though if we planners do our job 
we shall continue steadily at it, in- 
stead of spasmodically as in the past, 
till our new creation is complete. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 
A description stressing the importance of the work of the North of 


Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 


HE HARNESSING of Highland 
| water power is a great post-war 
development that is important 
to the future not only of the High- 
lands, but of Scotland as a whole. 
This great plan to make use of one 
of the natural resources of the High- 
lands is being undertaken by the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board, who have the duty not only 
of developing water power, but also 
of distributing electricity in three- 
quarters of the area of Scotland, the 
21,750 square miles lying north and 
west of a line from the Firth of Clyde 
to the Firth of Tay, and of selling to 
the British Electricity Authority’s 
grid in central Scotland power which 
is surplus to the needs of their own 
area; they also operate steam power 
stations at Aberdeen and Dundee and 
diesel stations in Orkney, Shetland, 
and the Hebrides, where there is not 
suitable or adequate water power. 
The Hydro-Electric Board not only 
produce and sell electricity; they are 
required by Parliament to collaborate 
as far as their duties and powers per- 
mit, in measures for the economic 
development and social improvement 
of their area. This aspect of the 
Board’s work is of importance to the 
depopulated Highland counties, and 
the manner in which the Board, 
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without any subsidy, have co-operat- 
ed in efforts for economic reconstruc- 
tion and social welfare has earned for 
them a solid backing of public opinion 
in Scotland. The intense activity 
resulting from their construction and 
distribution works is also providing a 
much needed stimulus to life in the 


Highlands. 


Ten Years of Development 


It is ten years since Parliament, in 
the days of the war-time Coalition 
Government, set up the Board and 
this is an appropriate stage at which 
to examine what has been done and 
to consider future prospects. The 
Board’s record shows that they have 
paid their way, have trebled the 
production of Highland water power 
for public supply and more than 
quadrupled the kilowatt capacity of 
power stations. 

The growth of power production 
and electrical development in the 
Highlands under the Board looks 
from the purely statistical point of 
view like the conventional commer- 
cial success story. There is, however, 
much more in the story than rising 
figures of production and consump- 
tion, income and expenditure, more 
than millions of kilowatt hours or 
cubic yards of concrete. 
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The great amenity of electricity in 
the home, the croft, and the farm has 
been brought to tens of thousands in 
the towns, in the country, oron remote 
islands. 


Benefits of Electricity Supply 


Electricity means a better standard 
of living, more facilities, more oppor- 
tunities for enterprise at home instead 
of emigrating. In the past five and a 
half years more than half the con- 
sumers without electricity in the area 
have been connected to the mains at 
a rate of about 20,000 every year. In 
1948 only one farm in fourteen and 
one croft in 100 had electricity ; today 
one farm in three and one croft in 
three have a supply, and this has 
helped to maintain labour on the 
land, particularly in isolated farms, 
and to increase food production. 
Already 501 hamlets, villages, and 
new housing areas have been supplied 
for the first time; street lighting has 
been introduced in 133 places; 250 
industrial concerns, some new but 
most of them traditional industries of 


North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
Tummel Garry scheme. Clunie Power Station. 


the north, are now better equipped 
with mains electricity. There are at 
present about 9,000 people, most of 
them Scots, directly employed on the 
building of dams, power stations, 
and distribution lines and on the 
supply of power and it is likely that 
this total will be maintained for many 
years. Apart from the direct value of 
these schemes in creating employ- 
ment and in harnessing the natural 
resources of the counties, there are 
also indirect benefits which are wide- 
spread. Money is brought into the 
district, stimulating local trade and 
industry ; tourists are attracted and a 
greater level of prosperity is attained. 


Industrial Uses of Power 


It is encouraging to see the eager- 
ness with which the industries of the 
north have taken advantage of 
electricity supplies. True, there have 
not yet been the large scale industrial 
developments in the Highlands which 
many people visualized when the 
Hydro-Electric Board was set up. On 
the other hand, small pockets of 
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employment have been provided in 
many parts of the Highland area 
without requiring ‘the provision of 
new houses, water supplies, and other 
services or creating further depopula- 
tion by attracting people from the 
more isolated glens. 


Effect on Employment 


Water power development involves 
large constructional works and much 
surveying and planning. During the 
past ten years, surveying and plan- 
ning have gone on all the time; con- 
struction has been proceeding for 
seven or eight years, and the first 
water power stations went into service 
five years ago; the biggest and best- 
known of them at Loch Sloy, Tum- 
mel-Garry, and Glen Affric, and 
smaller schemes in Skye, Lochalsh, 
Gairloch, Kintyre, Gaur, etc., with 
diesel engine stations in Lewis, 
Orkney, Shetland, and Islay where 
water power is not so convenient or 
economic. 


Capacity and Output 


When the Board was formed, there 
were in the north three hydro-electric 
stations for public supply with a total 
capacity of 84,750 kilowatts. ‘Today, 
the Board has in operation eightecu 
hydro-electric power stations total- 
ling 400,000 kilowatts and Highland 
water power supplies about 18 per 
cent of all Scotland’s electricity needs ; 
twenty-four power stations totalling 
465,000 kilowatts are in course of 
construction or about to be built, and 
fifteen stations are at various stages of 
surveying and preliminary investiga- 
tion. 

‘Twenty-two dams are now under 
construction and twenty-five miles of 
tunnel are being driven. 

In ten years’ time the hydro-electric 
works under construction should all 
be operating ; a number of those under 
survey and preliminary examination 
should aiso be completed, and further 
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developments are likely to be under 
way. 

Although hydro-electric produc- 
tion has been greatly stepped up, the 
growth of demand for electricity in 
the Board’s area is so great that the 
large steam stations in Dundee and 
Aberdeen, where much of the gener- 
ating plant is old, obsolete, and heavy 
on coal, have still to be operated at a 
high level. Last year about 363 
million units of electricity of the 1,333 
million units generated were pro- 
duced by steam and 243,000 tons of 
coal were burned in the process. 
Much coal, however, is already being 
saved by the new water power sta- 
tions; the present hydro-electric pro- 
duction is equivalent to 617,000 tons 
of coal a year, and at the end of the 
next ten years, this saving should be 
trebled or quadrupled, which would 
be equivalent to about a month’s 
production of all the Scottish coal 
pits. The extension of the mains in the 
rural districts also saves a consider- 
able amount of imported diesel oil 
and paraffin. 


Need of Further Expansion 


In spite of the rapid growth de- 
scribed above, there is still a shortage 
of power, mainly because of the 
capital ‘“‘cuts” in 1949, the effect of 
which is now becoming regrettably 
apparent. More construction, how- 
ever, is in hand and hydro-electric 
production should be more than 
doubled during the present decade. 
This and further development will all 
be needed because the demand for 
electricity in the Board’s area has 
more than doubled in the past ten 
years (the increase being 134 per 
cent) and there is no sign that satura- 
tion has been reached. This is an indi- 
cation that the people of the north of 
Scotland are taking advantage of the 
facilities made available by the ex- 
tension of electricity. As for the selling 
price of electricity, it has had to go up 
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North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 


Luichart Dam, a section of the constructional work in the Conan Valley, Ross-shire. 


a bit but although it is a little dearer 
than in Edinburgh and Glasgow on 
account of transport costs, etc., it is 
actually cheaper than in London. 
The Hydro-Electric Board sell to 
the British Electricity Authority in 
central Scotland electricity surplus to 
their own needs at a fair steam station 
price and the profit is devoted to the 
extension of electricity distribution in 
the sparsely populated areas of the 
north. Thus the latent resources of 
the Highlands in water power, in- 
stead of being poured unused into the 
sea, are now being harnessed and the 
profits are being ploughed back into 
the Highlands in the form of power 
and light and modern amenities. 


Manufacture of Generating Plant 


The heavy industries of Scotland 
are in turn helping to build and 
equip the new hydro schemes. The 
traditional skill of the Clydeside 
craftsmen has been turned to the 


manufacture of generating machin- 
ery. A new industry—that of building 
large water turbines and electrical 
generators—has been brought to 
Clydeside. This industry, which 
started by supplying the requirements 
of the Board, has expanded until it is 
now building more than twice as 
much for export as for the home 
market, and employment for about 
1,000 workers has been provided. 
Water turbine manufacture is being 
undertaken at Scotstoun, Clydebank, 
and Alloa, while a wide variety of 
turbines, hydraulic machinery, cable- 
ways, cranes, transformers, and elec- 
trical machinery is being made in 
Kilmarnock, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and other places. 


Ancillary Developments 


So much for the main task of the 
Board. Ancillary developments in- 
clude: 

The building or rebuilding of 
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ninety-one miles of public roads and 
160 miles of access or private roads, 
many of them of considerable advan- 
tage to the Highland economy; 

The encouragement of the stone 
building and quarrying industry; 
already stone has been or is being 
used for sixteen power stations, and 
ninety staff houses; 

The electrical drying of grass, hay, 
and grain for farms and on an experi- 
mental communal basis for groups of 
crofts and assistance to bodies en- 
gaged in the rehabilitation of crofting 
communities in Ross-shire and 
Sutherland; 
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The utilization of waste materials 
such as blast furnace slag and the 
adoption of special designs in the 
construction of dams for the purpose 
of saving cement for export; 

Experiments for the production of 
electricity from the wind; and 

Experiments with gas turbines and 
the use of peat in gas turbines in 
Caithness. 

Hydro-electricity is giving work, 
helping agriculture, and increasing 
the amenities of life in the north of 
Scotland and laying foundations that 
will benefit present and future genera- 
tions. 


CHARACTER OF SCOTTISH BUILDING 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL position of 
Scotland, on the north-western 
fringe of Europe, in latitudes 
roughly level with Labrador and 
Alaska and with no land-mass shelter- 
ing her northern shores from the ice- 
cap, is unmistakably reflected in the 
design of buildings and the whole 
character of town and village. Its 
comparative isolation has, in the past, 
resulted in a persistence of traditional 
building forms, slowly and perhaps 
unconsciously modified to meet 
changing conditions. This is not to 
say that buildings have necessarily 
lasted much longer in Scotland than 
elsewhere. Probably the truth is rather 
the reverse. A turbulent history and a 
severely “‘weathering”’ climate have 
left few buildings from before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
apart from the massive castles, forti- 
fied houses, medieval abbeys and 
churches. 

Today, throughout the countryside 
and in the typical Scottish communi- 
ties, the burghs, architectural charac- 
ter is predominantly of the eighteenth 
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and _ nineteenth centuries—parti- 
cularly the latter in the populous 
industrial Lowland belt. 


The Older Tradition 


Until recently, however, with 
the advent of ““‘byelaw” development, 
followed by no less rule-of-thumb 
state-aided housing, the tight, in- 
formal pattern of streets, alleyways, 
and buildings remained as the expres- 
sion, in building, of Scottish social 
life. It is true that the charming 
quality of the older vernacular has 
progressively given way to a grimmer, 
starker mode of building, but in 
essence the layout of the small indus- 
trial towns (the Border mill-towns, for 
example) differs little from that of the 
pre-industrial burgh. (The large 
towns and the cities, transformed by 
an astonishing half-century of dense 
housing in the form of high, continu- 
ous tenements, is quite another mat- 
ter—by now unfortunately, also typi- 
cally Scottish). 

In the counties near Edinburgh, 
notably Fife and East Lothian, much 
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of this older character has survived, 
but judging by present signs another 
twenty-five years will see a sad dimi- 
nution in the volume of traditional 
building. Replacement, especially of 
farm buildings, by asbestos sheets and 
corrugated-iron walling is taking 
place at an increasing rate. But the 
coastal fishing burghs in the East 
Neuk of Fife, clear of the coalfield— 
Crail, Anstruther, Pittenweem, St 
Monance—n spite of their inevitable 
fringes of twentieth century “im- 
proved” building and their popularity 
as holiday resorts, might well be 
studied by town-planners seeking 
those elusive qualities of townscape so 
often absent from recently-planned 
communities. 


The Scottish Vernacular 


In these small towns, in the farming 
villages, and in the fine groups of 
farm buildings themselves, is seen the 
best of the Scottish vernacular. The 
rich and rugged texture of stone; 
rubble walls, sometimes ‘“‘harled’’ 
and colour washed (bright orange in 
Musselburgh) ; rough slates and pan- 
tiles; building shapes simple but 
capable of infinite variation; steep 
land contours; all these, added to a 
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strong feeling of protection and 
social cohesion, give an uplifting sense 
of cheerfulness that continuous bat- 
tering from the weather appears in 
no way to diminish. 

From the coast of Morayshire, 
facing north to the Moray Firth, with 
half a score of fishing harbours on the 
rock cliff, through Aberdeenshire to 
the border and south-western coun- 
ties, the sense of the vernacular has 
been strongly maintained. Local 
characteristics, dependent on the use 
of a wide variety of stone: whinstone 
in Roxburgh; granite in Kirkcud- 
bright; sparkling lime-wash in Dum- 
fries and Ayrshire; all these are varia- 
tions on a basic type of building, so 
far outside the textbooks, unrecorded 
by McGibbon and Ross, unnoticed 
even by Summerson. 


Neo-Classic Period 


This indigenous architecture has 
been influenced only to a small extent 
by the international fashion in build- 
ing following the end of the European 
Gothic impulse. The Scottish con- 
stellation of neo-classic stars, Bruce, 
Chambers, Gibbs, the unique Adam 
family, and their lesser luminaries, 
left many distinguished monuments 


Local shopping centre at East Kilbride New Town. Quality in contemporary work. 
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The old fishing burgh of Crail, East Neuk. 


and much brilliant craftsmanship; 
but the great houses (modest, no 
doubt, in comparison with England), 
even the New Town of Edinburgh, 
with its Register House and noble 
Charlotte Square, ran parallel, for a 
time, with the older tradition rather 
than becoming part of it. Inevitably, 
the fragile strength of the imported 
style died away, its last impetus pro- 
viding motifs (curiously mingled with 
details from the “Baronial’’) for the 
vast tenemental facades of the Ed- 
wardian speculative builders. 


Edinbu rgh and Aberdeen 


In the centre of Edinburgh, the 
late eighteenth century neo-classic 
and medieval towns adjoin: clearly 
defined and vividly contrasting “‘pre- 
cincts”. The first, dignified and im- 
pressive (until a peep behind the 
frontage gives the show away, as 
Geddes was not slow to point out), 
with its continuous building, wide 
streets, crescents and squares, con- 
veniently interleaved with modest 
mews for the carriages and servants; 
the whole a paper pattern layout 
bearing little relation to the heavily 


contoured land, and missing an op- 
portunity for a unique, informal 
urban four de force in the Dean Valley. 
The second, a gradual evolution up 
the steep High Street to the Castle 
Hill: an evolution too, in time, from 
spacious medieval house and garden 
to crowded tenement and close; a 
hotch-potch of user from the church 
assembly to the breweries that the 
planning authority accept as neigh- 
bours to Holyrood-house. 

With all its congested muddle, this 
medieval decaying core of the city 
(the corporation is now, belatedly, 
taking this in hand) seems more akin 
to the enduring spirit of the country 
than the artfully decorated sophisti- 
cation of the Italian Renaissance (at 
second-hand). 

Ona smaller scale, the town of Old 
Aberdeen—now virtually the Uni- 
versity precinct—a compact unit 
flanking the narrow High Street be- 
tween King’s College and Old 
Machar Cathedral, crossed by nar- 
row vennels with houses gable-ended 
to the street (many of these housing 
professional staff) is an admirable 
example of the survival within a 
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modern city of informal town-build- 
ing, and of a gradual change of use 
that has maintained a townscape of 
exceptional quality. 

Traditionally, the formal qualities 
of Scottish architecture have been 
romantic; craftsmanship has been all 
important. The sixteenth century 
castles—Craigievar, Castle Fraser, 
Glamis, echoing the forms of the 
ancient peel towers, may be compared 
with the later stylized country man- 
sions, such as Sir William Bruce’s own 
house at Kinross, or the monumental 
pile of Hopetoun near Queensferry. 
Lorimer, at his best, was the embodi- 
ment of the finest in the vernacular 
tradition. It seems that he was the 
last to have the opportunity, during a 
lifetime of practice, to use superlative 
craftsmanship in stone, timber, metal, 
and plaster, but his work (the Thistle 
Chapel in St Giles Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, and other country houses, par- 
ticularly his restorations) is far from 
that of today. Like that of Ostberg, 
it marked the end of an era. 

Charles Rennie Mackintosh, equal- 
ly a Romantic, but tentatively ex- 
ploring a new world of spatial possi- 
bilities, had little opportunity to 
build in Scotland and his work has 
had no obvious influence on a later 
generation. Neither Mackintosh nor 
Lorimer were able to provide an 
architectural impulse sufficient to 
bridge the gap between the beginning 
and middle of this century. The idea 
behind the development of the 
Bauhaus, linking design with indus- 
trial production, had no echo in 
Scotland, where, one might have 
thought, industrial craftsmanship, 
firmly established with a world-wide 
reputation in engineering and ship- 
building, could have decisively in- 
fluenced the technique of building at 
a time when traditional methods and 
materials were becoming clearly less 
and less practical. 

Stone, Scotland’s basic building 
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material, has, over the last twenty- 
five years, been largely abandoned, 
save in Aberdeenshire, where, to a 
limited extent, granite is still in use 
even for housing. Facing bricks must 
be imported, and in consequence, 
there is no tradition of fine brick 
building. Brick is considered a shoddy 
material to be covered, and the art of 
attractive rendering, once so well 
practised, seems to have been lost. So 
much so that a dismal cement-grey 
has become the hall-mark of housing 
and much other building. 

The lack of primary building 
material understandably caught the 
building industry at a disadvantage, 
unprepared with an alternative. Not 
so understandable is an apparent 
lack of effort and initiative to face up 
to this difficult situation. The patron- 
age of building, especially in Scot- 
land, has passed to a large extent from 
the private building owner to the 
public authority, and one would 
expect to find, backed by public 
money on economic grounds alone, 
active and large scale research on this 
fundamental matter in full swing. 
This, unfortunately, is not the case. 
The experimental field has been left 
largely to the pre-fabricators; it is too 
early to assess what kind of contribu- 
tion has thereby been made to 
permanent building. 

The problems of siting large num- 
bers of standard types of dwelling 
units, have obviously been beyond the 
scope of the many small housing 
authorities. Here again, the field for 
research is wide open and _prac- 
tically vacant. 

Scotland’s past in building has 
been rich, but save for special monu- 
ments (many, such as the Border 
Abbeys in noble, melancholy ruin) is 
fast disappearing. The question is 
whether the replacement now taking 
place on a vast scale is sufficiently in 
line with progressive thought and 
practice elsewhere. 
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SCOTTISH FARMING 


A concise account of the scale and character of the widely varied 


types of farming in Scotland. 


farming has been won in a land 

much of whose soil is more often 
unrewarding than fertile and whose 
climate is less frequently mild than 
harsh. Although farming is at least 
as important to Scotland as it is to 
England, north of the Border it is 
more narrowly confined between the 
mountains and the sea. No less than 
two-thirds of the 19 million acres of 
Scotland is in rough grazings and 
deer forests, leaving crops and grass, 
with 4-4 million acres, less than one- 
quarter of the total area. 


Stern REPUTATION for high 


by P. M. SCOLA 


Areas of Intensive Farming 

The midland valley, which occu- 
pies the down-faulted area between 
the Highlands and the Southern 
Uplands, is bounded to the north bya 
line from Stonehaven to Rothesay 
and to the south by a line from Dun- 
bar to Ballantrae. This narrow belt 
of country, most of which is contained 
in a rectangle fifty miles across and 
one hundred miles long, is the heart 
of modern Scotland. Nearly all the 
industrial establishments are con- 
centrated in this area and farming 
has to fit in with housing, mining, 


Lowland haymaking near Carsphairn, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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factory sites, and a dense network of 
roads and railways. Industry—in the 
shape of woollen knitting mills—is 
also represented, but on a much less 
extensive scale, in the fine Border 
country of the Tweed basin. In the 
remaining areas the population de- 
pends almost entirely on rural pur- 
suits—especially farming, with fores- 
try and fishing. The chief farming 
districts, outside the midland valley 
and the Borders, are: Galloway and 
Dumfries, bordering on the Solway 
Firth; a large area of good farming 
land lying north and east of a line 
drawn from Inverness to Stonehaven, 
including an extension into the dis- 
trict about the Black Isle and Easter 
Ross; the north-eastern part of 
Caithness, and most of Orkney, lying 
beyond the stormy waters of the 
Pentland Firth. 


Highland and Upland Grazing 


The remainder of the country lies 
mainly above the 1,000-foot contour, 
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Scottish Tourtst Board 
Upland grazings in Perthshire. The blackfaced sheep range freely in the summer. 


In the Highlands rainfall usually 
exceeds 60 inches and reaches more 
than 100 inches near the western 
seaboard; while sunshine tends to be 
correspondingly reduced. These hard 
conditions make cropping difficult 
even in the most favoured glens and 
straths. The bases of farming are the 
ewe flocks of Blackfaces and Cheviots 
which range freely in summer to the 
tops of the highest hills. The poverty 
of the grazings may be gauged from 
the fact that hill sheep grazings in 
Ross and Cromarty and Sutherland 
scarcely support on average one ewe 
for every ten acres and such land may 
be rented for less than fourpence per 
acre per annum. In order that the 
farmer may gain a reasonable liveli- 
hood in such districts the farm must 
cover a large area and indeed in the 
region comprising Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross, and Sutherland the average hill 
sheep farm exceeds 4,000 acres, of 
which gg per cent is rough grazings. 
Yet in this same area, and especially 
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near the west coast, in the Hebrides 
and in Shetland, live about 17,000 
crofters whose small holdings, com- 


rising on average under ten acres of 
prising 


improved land with a share in com- 
mon grazings, can offer only a hard 
life supported to some extent by 
fishing, home-weaving, and the tour- 
ist industry. 

The second main area of hill 
grazings—the Southern Uplands— 
form a contrast to the Highlands. 
Though most of the ground is unsuit- 
able for ploughing, the hills, which 
are lower and more rounded, receive 
rather less rain and bear a more 
nutritious herbage. A much smaller 
proportion of the area is rendered 
unproductive by peat bogs, rocky out- 
crops, and lochs, and the improved 
value of grazings is reflected in a 
much greater rate of stocking and in 
higher rents. 
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Variety of Farming Types 
In most parts of Scotland there is 
no sharp break between the moun- 
tains and the lowlands, but rather 
an interpenetration of hill and plain, 
with much land at intermediate alti- 
tudes. This is especially true in the 
north-east and notably in the counties 
of Banff, Moray, and Aberdeen. In 
such districts between one-quarter 
and one-half of the land may be under 
crops and grass which may be appor- 
tioned roughly equally between till- 
age, rotation grass, and permanent 
grass. In the south-west the latter may 
account for 45 per cent of the im- 
proved land but in the north-east, 
where ley farming is widely diffused 
the proportion, even on this type of 
land, may be no more than 15 per 
cent. The typical farm of these upland 
districts is a small family concern 
raising both cattle and sheep for the 


Highland cattle in Argyllshire. 





Robert Adam 
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store market. The emphasis varies 
from region to region, being mainly 
on beef cattle in the north, on dairy 
stores in the south-west, and on sheep 
on the rather larger farms in the 
Borders. These stock-rearing farms 
are in need of, and have received, 
considerable financial assistance in 
the form of marginal agricultural 
production grants, subsidies on hill 
cattle and hill sheep, and grants for 
improvements under the Livestock 
Rearing Act. 


Stock Raising and Arable Farming 


Occupying much of the best avail- 
able land in the north, especially in 
Aberdeen, lower Banff, Caithness, 
and Orkney, and some of the second 
grade land further south, are the 
stock-rearing and feeding farms. 
Better conditions of soil and climate 
lead to a higher proportion of tillage 
which in turn makes practicable the 
feeding for slaughter of cattle and 
sheep as well as the sale of some cash 
crops, especially oats in the north and 
barley in the south. The size of these 
farms varies greatly from an average 
of little more than 100 acres of crops 
and grass in the north-east, where the 
type is dominant, to about 400 acres 
in the south-east. In the north and 
north-east they are typically family 
farms selling mainly fat and store beef 
cattle and deriving a useful income 
from the sale of eggs; in the south- 
east, on large farms which regularly 
employ an average of five hired 
workers, the feeding of sheep is 
especially important. 

The type of farming described 
above shades almost imperceptibly 
into the full cropping type of the east 
of Scotland which is dominant in 
most of the area east of a line drawn 
from Aberdeen through Stirling to 
Kelso. Farms range from around 150 
acres—almost all of which is in crops 
and grass—in the north to about twice 
that size in the Lothians. Sales of 
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potatoes both for seed and ware are 
important, with oats playing a big 
part in the north and barley and 
sugar beet further south. Most crop- 
ping farms in Scotland breed and rear 
cattle and some keep a flock of sheep, 
though nearly all supplement their 
home-reared stock with bought-in 
stores. Mechanization is far advanced 
on these farms, most of which possess 
two or three tractors. Many use com- 
bine-harvesters. The cropping farms 
and the rearing and feeding farms of 
Scotland are those which have put 
the Aberdeen Angus and Beef Short- 
horn breeds and their crosses in the 
forefront for the production at home 
of prime beef, and for the export all 
over the world of pedigree breeding 
stock of the highest quality. 


Scottish Dairy Farms 


Finally we come to the main dairy- 
ing area of Scotland which embraces 
most of the improved land south of a 
line drawn between the firths of 
Clyde and Forth, but excluding the 
Tweed basin. In this region rainfall, 
almost everywhere over 35 inches, 
frequently exceeds 45 inches and 
evaporation is slow. ‘These conditions 
are unfavourable to the harvesting of 
grain but the damp, mild climate of 
the south-west is ideal for the luxuri- 
ant growth of grass over a large part 
of the year. The Ayrshire breed is by 
far the most numerous and is now 
well established in many other parts 
of Britain. With about 6,000 dairy 
farms in this region and about 2,000 
more mainly clustered round the 
larger towns in other parts of Scotland 
this type accounts for one-quarter of 
all the full-time farms in the country. 
The Scottish milk producer is more 
often a specialist than his opposite 
number in England, and with an 
average of about thirty milking cows 
his herd is about twice as large. The 
average farm extends to about 200 
acres, fairly equally divided between 
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tillage, rotation grass, permanent 
grass, and rough grazings. Although 
family labour is important on this 
type of farm the continuous attention 
needed on a dairy farm necessitates 
the employment on average of two 
or three hired workers. 


Increase in Farming Output 


While this brief survey has been 
concerned chiefly with some regional 
aspects of Scottish farming, the expan- 
sion of agricultural production dur- 
ing the last fifteen years merits closer 
attention than space permits. The 
net output from Scottish farms is now 
more than 50 per cent greater than it 
was before the war, although the 
area of improved land is less than it 
was then. This fine productive effort 
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has been sustained by better manage- 
ment, improved yields, and increased 
investment in machinery and build- 
ings. After the wartime emphasis on 
crop production the pattern of our 
output has tended to revert to the pre- 
war shape. The Scottish system is 
based on animal husbandry and more 
than three-quarters of the agricul- 
tural output is in the form of livestock 
and livestock products. Of the total 
output of around £140 million about 
£50 million represents meat and 
about £40 million, milk. Crops sold, 
including fruit and vegetables, are 
valued at about £25 million. This is 
the highest level of production yet 
attained by the farming industry, 
exceeding even the great efforts of 
the war years. 
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[International 
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Planning News 





Urban Land Policies 

Charles Abrams (USA) makes a 
weighty contribution to international 
thinking in his “‘Urban Land Prob- 
lems and Policies’, originally pre- 
pared for the International Federa- 
tion, and expanded for Bulletin No. 7, 
Housing and Town Planning (United 
Nations, 12s. 6d.). With well assimi- 
lated historical, economic, and tech- 
nical data from many countries he 
summarizes the main issues arising 
everywhere in different forms, and 
submits generalizations of the great- 
est interest. Mr Abrams combines 
scientific precision with a practical 
grip on affairs and a human outlook, 
and his report is the best introduction 
to the comparative study of planning 
in different countries that we have 
met. He gives copious references for 
further study. 

In the same Bulletin there are 
articles on the urban land policies of 
a dozen countries, of uneven value; 
and also a very good select biblio- 
graphy of planning, usefully cross- 
indexed. 


Latin-American Cities 

It is amazing that cities in the 
newer countries have learned so 
little from the follies of European 
cities, and are equally failing to con- 
trol their size. In Latin America from 
1940 to 1950 cities of 100,000 and 
over increased in number from forty- 
five to sixty-two, and those over 
200,000 from twenty to thirty-four. 
In fifteen years to 1951 the percentage 
of rural population fell from seventy- 
five to sixty and a half, migration 
from country to city accounting for 


half the cities’ growth. Buenos Aires 
had over 44 million people in 1947; 
in 1950 Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
each had 2} million, Mexico City 
3 million, Montevideo 1,150,000, and 
Santiago well over a million. 

In many of these countries the flow 
of people to cities, owing to mechan- 
ized agriculture and political cen- 
tralization, has outpaced the develop- 
ment of urban industry. The econo- 
mic situation thus caused must create 
social and political stresses, even in 
states which are pretty rich. The 
housing problem is said to affect at 
present 80 per cent of the population; 
and prosperity and the food supply 
are bound up with a better distribu- 
tion of industry and population. The 
total population of Latin America 
(158} million in 1951) now exceeds 
that of the United States. 


Centenary of Patrick Geddes 


Patrick Geddes, who, among his 
many distinctions, was one of the 
most original contributors to the 
study of cities, was born at Ballater 
in October 1854. His work for the 
planning movement is being com- 
memorated at a meeting during the 
International Congress at Edinburgh 
(1g—25 September). There is also to 
be a Centenary Symposium at the 
Edinburgh College of Art on Friday, 
1 October, to be opened by the 
Minister of State for Scotland, at 
which addresses will be given by Sir 
William Holford, Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie and Professor H. J. Fleure. 
Invitations may be obtained from 
Thos. A. Joynt, Old College, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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THE VILLAGE HALL . . . THE INTERIOR. 
National Council of Social Service. 1s. 6d. 

How unpretentious is this little 
eighteenpenny booklet, and what 
pounds’-worth of good sense it con- 
tains. The anonymous author(s) set 
out simply to help all those concerned 
in the design or commissioning of 
halls for villages or small communi- 
ties. But this booklet is not only in- 
valuable to those lucky villages able 
to embark on brand new halls but 
it should be read by the trustees and 
owners of all the existing dreary, 
inconvenient buildings upon which so 
much local community life depends. 

The booklet deals with the plan- 
ning of the kitchen, committee rooms, 
seating and furniture, stage and its 
fittings, and ends with excellent hints 
on interior decorations. Several of 
the suggestions, although meant pri- 
marily for new buildings, could be 
adapted to the vast improvement of 
many old-fashioned halls. 

There is much sound ingenuity in 
the section on the planning of a hall 
stage but I suggest that later editions 
could usefully give a little more space 
to the special problems of installing 
front-of-house lights to supplement 
stage lighting. A hook or fitting on 
the auditorium ceiling on which to 
hang a spotlight is not enough, and 
unless provision is made for back- 
masking and the avoidance of light- 
spill on to the proscenium, much 
hard-won theatrical illusion can be 
quickly spoilt. 

One rather surprising omission is 
any reference to facilities for film 
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shows in village halls. Architects 
planning either new halls or altera- 
tions to old ones might, for instance, 
with advantage consider combining 
a small projection box at the back of 
the hall with housing for the stage 
lighting equipment. 

“Remote control’’ lighting, with 
the stage in full view of the operator 
need by no means be an expensive 
luxury, while the advantage of a 
sound-proof self-contained booth for 
the 16 mm. projectionist is consider- 
able. With modern portable projec- 
tors and compact dimmer boards etc. 
there is ample room for stage and 
screen technicians to share alter- 
nately one quite small box. 

ROY BREWER 


BRIGHTON. By Edmund W. Gilbert. 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 255. 

Every year, in the weeks around 
August Bank Holiday, about 30 
million people in this country take a 
holiday. To 27 million of them a 
holiday means a week or a fortnight 
at the sea-side. 

In the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries there were no 
sea-side resorts and no sea-side holi- 
days. For the select few there were of 
course the inland spas in England and 
on the continent. Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Buxton, Tunbridge 
Wells, Harrogate and other watering 
places flourished on their reputation 
for wit, dandies, fashion, and “‘cures”’. 
In many ways these spas were alike, 
for they all possessed a Pump Room 
where the various waters could be 
drunk to the strains of band music, an 
Assembly Room for evening enter- 
tainment, a Parade, and always a 
circulating library for the prevention 
of boredom. 

What is the reason for the immense 
growth of so many sea-side resorts ? 
Increase in population and Holidays 
with Pay cause more people to take 
holidays away from home. But why 
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The Brighton Season, 1873. An illustration from Professor Gilbert’s book on Brighton. 


do the great majority prefer the sea- 
side to the country ? 

In his most interesting book on 
Brighton Professor Gilbert traces the 
history of this town from the time it 
consisted of a few mean streets in- 
habited by fishermen. This case- 
history of one of the most popular 
resorts epitomizes a development 
which is significant in the life of the 
nation. In 1951 no less than £380 
million was spent on holidays in 
Britain. The holiday industry just 
before the war was the sixth largest in 
terms of workers employed. 

Professor Gilbert writes of the dis- 
covery by doctors of the beneficial 
effects of sea-bathing and drinking 
sea-water. In 1750 Dr Richard 
Russell published A Dissertation on the 
Use of Sea-Water in the Diseases of the 
Glands. There followed the craze for 
sea-bathing and people came from 
all parts of England to take the sea- 
water cure at Brighton under Dr 
Russell’s direction. Patronage by 
Royalty began in 1783 and the 
fashionable carriages arrived in their 
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hundreds. Accommodation was in- 
adequate and elegant terraces de- 
signed for letting to middle and upper 
classes were built near the sea-shore. 
Inland dreary little rows of houses 
accommodated the servants of the 
wealthy visitors. At that time over- 
crowding and insanitary dwelling 
houses in the back streets of Brighton 
equalled anything in the industrial 
towns of the midlands and the north. 

In 1841 the railway was built after 
fierce competition between six com- 
panies. The distance from London 
was only fifty miles, the fare was cheap, 
and London’s working classes were 
brought in their thousands to what 
had been, till then, the expensive 
playground of the elite. Again, there 
was a rapid increase in size. From less 
than 2,000 in 1750 the population 
grew to 65,000 in 1850. 

Today, Brighton has recovered 
from the Brighton Rock depression of 
the 1930s. The town is one of the 
largest in southern England and last 
year it entertained nearly 5 million 
visitors. 
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This book should interest readers 
of this journal because it vividly 
describes the growth of the resorts, 
some from tiny hamlets and others, 
like Bournemouth and Blackpool, as 
virtually new towns of the 1850s. The 
history of Brighton reflects the social 
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changes of the last 200 years. The 
author has found many amusing 
quotations from publications of the 
day and has illustrated his book with 
engravings, photographs, and maps. 
The bibliography and index are com- 
petent. HAZEL EVANS 


Correspondence: Rural Wales 


Mr L. Hywel Davies, Rural Industries 
Organizer of the Rural Industries Com- 
mittee for Mertoneth, Montgomery, and 
Radnor, writes: 

In Mr Telling’s “Problems of 
Rural Wales: II” (June 1954) the 
last sentence in the first paragraph is 
misleading and incorrect. Competent 
repair and maintenance services for 
agricultural machinery, including 
tractors, are available in nearly all 
the market towns of Merioneth. 
Blacksmiths and agricultural engin- 
eers have taken full advantage of the 
instructional and advisory services of 
the Rural Industries Bureau, and 
since 1945 twenty-five craftsmen have 
gained the Bureau’s certificate of 
competence in oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing. A further six are taking the 
electric welding course. Tractor and 
binder repair and maintenance 
courses have been eagerly attended 
by the Merioneth blacksmiths and 


agricultural engineers. Craftsmen 
from the county have even travelled 
to the Rural Industries Bureau Train- 
ing Centre at Wimbledon to attend 
residential courses in the repair and 
maintenance of the diesel engine. 

It appears to me that Mr Telling 
was misled because the only Ferguson 
distributors in the county have their 
workshops at Bala, and it may 
occasionally be more economical for 
Ferguson machinery to receive major 
repairs at the firm’s workshop. 

The Merioneth Rural Community 
Council and the County Rural In- 
dustries Committee are very alive to 
the question of establishing new in- 
dustries, particularly industries an- 
cillary to agriculture, quarrying, and 
afforestation. Both the above named 
committees, and the technical ad- 
visory o!ficers of the Rural Industries 
Bureau are actively investigating the 
possibilities. 


The Planning of Norris 


Mr Tracy B. Augur, Director of the 
Urban Targets Division of the Executive 
Office of the President, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Washington, D.C. writes : 

I am gratified by the note in the 
June issue of your excellent magazine 
about my receipt of the Distinguished 
Service Award from the American 
Institute of Planners, but I should 
like to correct the reference to myself 
as the planner of the town of Norris. 

I should like to claim that honour, 
because, despite the fact that the 


town was only partly completed and 
had its share cf defects, I think it 
turned out very well. However, the 
planning of Norris was very definitely 
a team job. The staff was headed by 
Mr Earle S. Draper, and if credit goes 
to any individual it should go to him. 

Having got that ‘‘complaint”’ off 
my chest, may I again express my de- 
light and genuine amazement at the 
continuing high quality of the journal 
which you publish month after 
month. 
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A good 


for your 


valuables 


Pw. your jewellery or important documents in a 

Lloyds Bank Private Safe Deposit and you will be giving them 

double protection. The private safe, under your personal control, is 

guarded from fire and theft by the solid security of the Bank’s 
strongroom. 

The complete privacy and extra protection of this invaluable 

service can be yours even if you are not a customer of Lloyds Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
PRIVATE SAFE DEPOSITS 


are available at 12 of the Bank’s London Offices ond at 18 branches 
in cities and towns throughout England. The address of your nearest Lloyds Bank 
Private Safe Deposit may be obtained from any branch. 
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Autumn Conferences 
LOCAL PLANNING 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VOLUNTARY GROUPS 


Saturday, 23 October 1954 
The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London WC2 


Morning Session THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
(10.30-12.30) Chairman: Sir George Pepler 


Afternoon Session WORK STILL TO BE DONE 
(2.15-3.15) Chairman: F. J. Osborn 


Information and ideas on local planning will be discussed with a view to 
stimulating public interest and thereby developing the work of voluntary 
groups throughout the country. Representatives from several groups will 
submit papers and speakers will select helpful points from these for further 
consideration. Tickets 5s. each 


TCPA National Conference 


Conference Hall, County Hall, London SE1 
Thursday 18 November, and Friday, 19 November 1954 


INQUIRY INTO PLANNING 


Conference will probably be opened by Mr Haroip Mac- 
MILLAN, MP. Speakers include: DAME EVELYN SHARP, DEsMOND 
DONNELLY, MP, J. W. R. ApAms, REGINALD Sramp, F. J. 
Osporn, and A. E. TENG. Subjects for discussion are: The 
Pattern of Development Plans, Planning Inquiries: An Examination 
of Procedure, New Towns: Prospects and Progress, The Expanding of 
Country Towns. 


The Conference opens with the first authoritative assessment of the general 
pattern of development plans emerging from the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act. On the second day conclusions regarding achievements under 
the New Towns Act 1946 and Town Development Act 1952 will be ex- 
amined, and the whole conference will present an attempt to find out how 
far these various Acts have succeeded, remembering that legislation alone 
does not lead to good town and country planning. 


Tickets 21s. each, members ; 25s. each, non-members 


For full particulars of both Conferences apply to the Secretary, 
The Planning Centre, Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 28 King Street, London, WCa. 





























